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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. Al! Floors 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2.6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
@’ Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 


Telegrams ; ** Tuackeray, Lonvon.” 


Illinois-On-The-Strand 


OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


WALTON & FRENCH 


Bell ’Phone No. 26 


Will remain OPEN throughout the year 


Oceap view unexcelled 


GRACE VILLA 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Appointments first-class. 
MRS 


Near ocean and bay. 
CLARA L. FLITCRAFT, 


408 Central Avenue. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
Accommodates 


The Bartram, sep guests. 
WILDWOOD,N. J. 


Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J ALFRED BARTRAM, Owner and Manager. 


The Marlborough. Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
Under entirely new management. One block from 
bathing grounds and hot sea baths. For particulars 
Address SAMUEL B. LIPPINCOTT, 


17 Sea View Avenue. 











THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J 
Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 
Second House 


The Pennhurst ’ from Beach 


Micuican Avenve, Atrantic City, N_ J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cantrat Aves., Ocaan City, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren Att THe year 
Ocean Env or Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sum parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
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FP RENT.—Eicutn Montn 1st To 29TH, AT 
BUCK HILL FALLS, 


in cottage near Inn, on a level waik from it, and one of 


the best locations in the settlement, two double rooms, 
with private bath and toilet en suite, adjoining asitting- 
room of good size with open fire; also a large and at- 
tractive second floor porch. Fully furnished. Address 
**O.,”" this Office. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 


or matron in institution, boarding-school, board- 


ing-house or apartment-howse. Address V. H , this 
Office. 
WANTED. —THE CO-OPERATIVE HOUSE- 


keeping Association will have one vacancy after 
July 8th, for young woman b -arder. Apply E. H.S., 
140 N. tsth Street. Pniladelphia. 





WANTED.—P SITION AS ASSISTANT IN 
institution, Friends’ boarding home or school. 
Address F. K. D., this Office. 


ANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 
in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conveo- 
iences. Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


ELEN G. BORTON WHOIS A STUDENT IN 

Emerson College, Boston, is prepared to give 

“The Lost Word,” by Henry van Dyke as an evening’s 

program for Young Friends’ Associations and other 

meetings. After Fifth month 8th for particulars address 
Helen G. Borton, Woodstown, N. J. 





RIENDS’ PRIVATE COUNTRY HOME AND 
instructions for refined children. Parental care. 
Best references. Summer Board. MRS. EASTBURN, 
Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa. 
PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
OARDERS DESIRED IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
ow farm. Desirable location. Address S , 800 
Spring Mill Avenue, Conshohocken, Pa. 








OR RENT —S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 
Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 

in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 

moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 


IN DULL TIMES PREPARE FOR 
BUSY ONES. 


The best time to plan an advertising campaign for the 
fallis right now when you have time to go into the 
matter slowly and carefully. Two heads are betterthan 
one—let’s talk it over. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market St., Both ’Phones Phila., Pa. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS. 


It wasa fresh and glorious world, 
A banner bright that 


Before me suddenly. 


was unluried 


I looked upon those hills and plains 
And seemed as if let loose from chains 
To live at liberty 


—Hamilton W. Mabie 


Tis a pleasure to announce that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is also aroused to the growing importance 
of the Pocono region 

Beginning Sixth month 27th, their full summer sched- 
ule went into effect. 

Another important step forward is that the change of 
cars formerly made at Manunka Chunk is now made at 
Stroudsburg, a much more convenient and comfortable 
junction point. 

Trains now leave Broad Street Station on week days 
for Cresco as follows 

7a.m. Change cars at Stroudsburg 
11.40. 


reach Cresco 


g-t5 a.m. Through train direct to Cresco witha Buf- 
falo Parlor car. This is the most comfortable 


take 


train to 
Reaches Cresco 1 


6 p. m 


12m. Change cars at Stroudsburg, where there is a 


.25 p.m 
Thr 


Reaches Cresco 4.49 p.m 


wait of one hour, reaching Cresco at 5 


1.08 p.m. Seventh-days only. ugh train direct 


to Cresco with parlor cars 


This is the fastest train 


3-3) p.m. Change at Stroudsburg; reach Cresco 
7-45 p.m. 

Returning there are a eorresponding number of trains 
leaving (resco at convenient hours. 

The excursion round trip ticket to Cresco from Phila- 


delphia is $5.2 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 


AND 


Summer Schools 
NAOMI PINES, PA. 


Overlooks lake three m 
acres of Old Pines. 


les long, half mile wide. 400 


Rowing, sailing, bathing. 2000 feet 


Elevation. Open fire places and blankets a necessity 


Always cool. Wide verandas. Shady walks. Bible 


conference July 14-26. Summer schools July 27th to 
August 15th, faculty of twelve, including President 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, JOSEPH WALTON, et 


New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines 


Write L. H. BEDELL, Manager, 


Reasonable Terms. Naomi Pines, Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 


IRON FENCING 
FRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co 
809 Master Street, Philad’s, Pa. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SU BSCRIPTION, $2 oo PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum 

To those who get up and forward ‘‘Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SusscripTions MAY BseGin aT any TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO 
We uo 

UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER 


DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 


BE GIVEN. NOT “‘sTOP’”’ PAPERS EXCEPT 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE No. 1-33-55. 





GOOD WORDS FOR 1903 
POETRY : SOMETHING LAS 
THE BELIEF OF FRIEN 
WORTHY FRIENDS 
CENTURY II] 


, | 616 Sansom Street, 


JEN} 
rIsHI 
VISI1 d 
CONFERENCES 
EDUCATIONAI 
PERS 
LITERARY No’ 
OOUR REI 
POETRY 

TI 
MISCE 


Paral 
CURRENT EVENTS 
NEWS NOTES 
CALENDAR Of 

FRIENDS, 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


EVENTS OF INTEREST TO 








Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Please mention FRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and ta the advertisers. 








| J. H. Ringe, Jr 


| Patents 
| Keystoneand Be 


: | STENOGRAPHER GEO. B. COCK, 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. i 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 

G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 
& y ) 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
133 SourH Twe.rtn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


No. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orrices {T3bie, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atiantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbingattendedto. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON 


REAL ESTATEAGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
LAW (Pa.andN_ J.,) 


Ringe & Ellis, gexc estate. 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Estates managed and settied. Kents collected. 


1’Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Building and 
Coulter St. 


Girard 


216 W 


Telephones 


7: Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, 


25 cents for six 


Convenient, Homelike. 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfust, 7 to 8.30 a.m Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1-33-55.- 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Contwal School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 


pares for colle, 
J. FUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA Ww. SPEAKMAN, 


} Principals. 
Circulars on application. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, enna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinG anv Day Pupits oF Botu Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like vntoamibags make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
= M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNT HIA "G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anv GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


© , 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys onl Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 
Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
__ Locust Valley, 3 N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GramMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage pian; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsy!vania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring sitions are invited to register. 
The superintendent wil] be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 10 a.m.to12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Pailadeiphia. Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


hous 


Tevernons, Portar 29-38 D. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XXVII. 
THE call to service in meeting depends on knowledge 
and sympathy cultivated out of meeting. 
ANNA WARNER MARSH. 


In London Yearly Meeting. 





SOMETHING LASTING. 


HE built a house; time laid it in the dust; 
He wrote a book ; its title’s now forgot ; 

He ruled a city, but his name is not 

On any tablet graven, or where rust 

Can gather from disuse, or marble bust. 


He took a child from out a wretched cot, 
Who on the State dishonor might have brought, 
And reared him to the Christian’s hope and trust : 
The boy, to manhood grown, became a light 
To many souls, and preached for human need 
The wondrous love of the Omnipotent. 
The work has multiplied like stars at night 
When darkness deepens ; every noble deed 
Lasts longer than a granite monument. 

— Sarah K. Bolton. 


THE BELIEF OF FRIENDS.' 

Ir I were asked to tell a class of children what was 
the belief of the Society of Friends, and wished to tell 
them further, the reason for that belief, I might present 
the thought in this way, varying my language to suit 
the ages of the children. I would take a flower, a 
pansy perhaps, show them its construction, its bright 
or sombre coloring, its finely wrought veining scarcely 
seen by the naked eye, its velvety texture, its delicate 
perfume, its sturdy stem g owing out of the cluster of 
leaves. I would try my best to show the wonderful 
mechanism and beauty of this embodiment of air and 
earth and sunshine. 

Who made this flower which yesterday was a 
tightly folded bud and last month a tiny seed yet 
buried in the earth ? 

Must there not have been some unseen power 
which caused the seed to germinate, the roots to find 
the elements they needed for growth, the stem to seek 
the sunlight, the leaf to put forth, the buds to swell 
and the flower to bloom? This cannot be the work 
of chance, for it displays order, symmetry, method. 
Besides, the same miracle is repeated with countless 
variations, in other plants, and in each succeeding 
year the law of germination and growth, as old as 
creation and yet forever new, is an object lesson, full 
of Divine meaning. 

As you look further about vou, you will see that 
the same creative agency that manifests itself in a little 





'Read at Concord First-day School Union, held at Chester, Pa., 
Fourth month 18th, 1903. 
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flower, pervades and supports the whole frame work 
of nature. This Power or Force rules and governs 
not only our own little world, but the whole universe 
and for aught we know countless universes, far beyond 
our finite thought to conceive. 

Such a Being who can create worlds, and maintain 
the ‘“‘ harmony of the spheres,” must be above and 
beyond our human conception of goodness and great- 
ness and power, and so we speak of him as “ Infinite 
Wisdom,” “Almighty God,’ ‘Heavenly Father,” 
‘“‘Overruling Power.’ Our Father seems to be the 
most expressive and endearing title, for it not only 
signifies our close relationship as children, but it implies 
a sharing of this Fatherhood with all the creatures to 
whom he has given life. 

Instead of thinking of this Being as one far off, an 
angry and avenging God, whose wrath it is necessary 
to appease, we know He can be nearer than any 
earthly parent, for we shall learn his “ kingdom is 
within our own souls.” ‘‘ His mercy is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting,’ and “ his love knows neither 
variableness nor shadow of turning.” 

Belief in this Supreme Being is the first principle 
of the Society of Friends. 

If we are, children of this Almighty Father, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he has conferred upon us 
a measure of his substance. Now what is this 
substance? Very early in life we become conscious 
of some power within us beside that which is generated 
by the exercise of our physical organs. 

This power, felt but not seen, invisible, but most 
discernible, is wholly independent of bodily vitality, 
and yet it is a living something, because it animates 
to life and growth. Beautiful thought ! that the 
human soul is indeed the Temple of God! Into this 
temple shines “the light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the woild.” And this brings us to 
the second article of the belief of Friends, the power 
of direct communion with our Heavenly Father. 
Immediate revelation, as we are pleased to term it. 
Bancroft said, ‘‘ The Quaker has but one word, ¢he 
[nner Light, the voice of God in the soul. That light 
is a reality, and therefore, in its freedom, the highest 
revelation of truth. It is kindred with the Spirit of 
God, and therefore, in its purity, should be listened to 
as the guide to virtue. It shines in every man’s 
breast, and therefore joins the whole human race in 
the unity of equal rights.” 

Belief in the Inner Light must indicate a belief in 
the Power from which emanates that light, and so I 
| would say that the two fundamental principles of the 
Society of Friends are belief in God, and in His 
illuminating presence in the souls of all his children. 
| Closely allied to these principles, but subservient to 

them because growing out of them are, third, belief 
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in the Scriptures, and fourth, belief that Jesus Christ 
was the highest manifestation of God in man. We 
believe in the Scriptures because they confirm the 
immediate revelation of the Divine will and purpose, 
but we claim that the real word of God in our own 
souls is above all recorded Scripture. /tzs the word 
of God that is with us every day and every hour, “a 
volume never closed—but wide open, so long as there 
is a listening ear to the Divine voice.” 

Individualism in the acceptance of matters of 
doctrine must naturally be the outcome of our belief 
in the Inner Light, and this leaves every mind free to 
put his own interpretation upon Biblical questions 
that are not of vital importance. Jesus said, ‘‘ Ye are 
my friends if you do whatsoever I command you.” 
This is my commandment, ‘“ That ye love one 
another.’’ If our love for each other is strong and 
abiding, we shall not want to cavil over points of 
doctrine, or matters of form, but will allow others the 
liberty of opinion we claim for ourselves. 

From the recorded accounts of the life of Jesus, 
we see that the living word of God was so wrought 
into his daily existence as to present a man truly at 
one with his Father. Though he was tempted as we 
are he sinned not, but was perfect through faithfulness 
to that Light which early showed him that he “‘ must 
be about his Father's business.’’ According to our 
conception of the Divine plan we believe Jesus was 
sent to be our exemplar, our ideal of a perfect life ; 
and our highest aim should be to apply his precepts 
and teachings to our own every-day lives. And this 
brings me to the fifth principle of the Society. That 
we should *‘ adopt the Christ rule as the governing 
power’? of our lives. Make real the teachings of 
Jesus and frequently ask ourselves what would he do 
if he were here to-day. We know what he did do in 
his short earthly life. He taught love and forgiveness 
for one’s enemies, and reproved those who judged 
others’ actions. He advocated religious liberty, and 
protested against all forms of hypocrisy, oppression 
and corruption. He identified himself with those who 
work, and magnified the holiness of service. He 
called his followers away from outward rituals and 
observances, and exhorted them to moderation, 
simplicity and practical righteousness. He taught 
that worship was communion of the soul, and that the 
Gospel message should be as freely given as it is 
received by the seeking spirit. He put conduct before 
belief, and the spirit above the letter. 

He commenced his ministry with benedictions 
upon those who possessed Divine attributes, and he 
closed his earthly career with such a tender prayer 
for those whom he was about to leave, that the keynote 
of it, Divine Love, has been the guiding star through 
all the centuries since. Do you see any similarity 
between the teachings of Jesus and the testimonies of 
the Society of Friends ? 

If a creed is a belief, I think Friends have as 
distinct a creed as any other religious body. The 
two essential principles which form this creed are to 
us the simple and essential truths of the Christian 
religion. If from the organization of our Society, we 
had proclaimed these fundamental principles as our 
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articles of faith, our creed, and taught them to our 


children, and to others, I do not believe there would 
be the misconception that exists to-day as to what 
Friends believe, nor would we be pained to hear the 
remark, ‘‘Oh, I don’t believe much of anything. | 
am more of.a Friend than anything else.’’ Let us 
see to it that the children of our First-day schools are 
taught the principles of Christianity as understood 
and accepted by us. It does not matter whether 
these children will take our places or not in the 
Society. It does matter, however, that they carry 
into the world the weight of their united influence 
against war, oaths, gambling, capital punishment, 
intemperance, immorality, or any other evil that is 
foreign to the standard of love to God and love to 
one’s neighbor that marks the highest concept of the 
Christian religion. CraRA Boot MILLER. 


Media, Fourth month 18th, 1903. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.—III. 

JOHN JACKSON. 

( Continued from last week.) 
Tue Friends left Virgin Gorda before daylight on 
Twelfth month 16th, and in a few hours reached Fat 
Hog Bay, Tortola, where, with a little girl for a guide, 
they set off through a dense thicket to Long Look, 
the former home of Samuel and Mary Nottingham, 
Friends of Bristol, England, who had owned and 
occupied the estate about sixty years before. They 
returned to England after having manumitted their 
slaves and given them a deed for the property in 
compensation for their services. John Jackson, in his 
narrative, speaks as follows of the effect of freedom 
upon these people : 

‘‘From what we could learn in relation to these 
people they have never abused their freedom, and 
although opportunities to promote their pecuniary 
interests have been very limited, they have sufficient 
for their maintenance and therewith have been content. 
The freedom they have enjoyed has evidently imparted 
to them a much more dignified manner than we 
discovered in those who had but lately been released 
from slavery. Asa proof of the benefits of freedom 
and free labor, it is worthy of notice that, while many 
of the plantations in this part of Tortola, formerly 
under cultivation, and worked exclusively by slaves, 
have long since been deserted, and are now grown up 
a rude wilderness, the plantation of Samuel and Mary 
Nottingham is still yielding a comfortable subsistence 
to a prosperous and happy community, numbering 
now about eighty persons in sixteen distinct families. 
Some of the oldest of them retain an 
affectionate remembrance of Friends: one aged man, 
now quite blind, informed us that he frequently had 
been with his master at Quaker meetings in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

‘“We had a very interesting religious opportunity 
with them, and after bidding them farewell, some of 
their young men conducted us by a circuitous path 
through a dense thicket, about a mile distant, to the 
spot where Friends once had a meeting-house in which 
they assembled for social, spiritual worship. This 











‘frequently used as a sand-box. 
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was a place of interest to us, for here are buried the | 


remains of several of our valued ministers from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, who visited this island 
about a century ago, from a sense of gospel love. 
The stone foundation of the meeting-house was still 
remaining ; near it five tombs had been erected 
according to an ancient custom of the island. They 
were built of brick, about three feet above the ground, 
and covered over neatly with mortar. Time had made 
its ravages upon these mansions of the dead. The 
acacia spread thickly its thorny branches over them, 
and near them the century-blooming aloe was 
luxuriantly growing. Although no eulogy was 
engraven upon them, yet the tradition of the place is 





| 
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that these were erected to mark the resting-place of | 


strangers who had visited the island and died there. 


This being the Christmas season they noticed some 
intoxication, but were informed that it had been much 
worse in the days of slavery. Owing tothe merriment 
among the people the meeting held in the court-house 
was not very satisfactory. One day when they were 
overtaken by a shower of rain, they sought shelter in 
a small cabin that stood near the roadside. What 
happened in the cabin is thus told in the narrative : 

‘Its only inmate was an aged colored man, with 
whom we soon engaged in familiar conversation. 
‘My name,’ says he, ‘ is Adam, I live alone, I am too 
old to work, I must be one hundred years old. I 
remember when there were but three plantations in 
the island. I got to be old because I always take 
care of myself. I get a little money by selling 


' . . 
tamarinds, I can make a penny a day, this pays for 





ANCIENT BURIAL GROUND OF FRIENDS, TORTOLA. 


Drawn on the spot by George Truman. 


1. Graves of Thomas Chalkley, John Estaugh, John Cadwallader and Mary Hunt. 


2. Foundation of Meeting-house. 


3. Farm of Long Look. 


After taking a brief survey of these mansions of the | my bread, I am well contented, I expect to die before 


dead, we returned to the beach where our boatmen 
were waiting, and ina few hours we were safely landed 
at Roads Town.” 

Two days later-they made a visit to the estate of 
R. V. Shew, the oldest planter on the island. A slave 
owner from the neighboring Danish Island of St. 
John’s accompanied them, who remarked that he 
thought the laborers did more work than the same 
number of slaves on his plantation. Here they held 
a’ meeting under the shade of a large sand-box tree, 
so called because its seed vessel resembles, and is 
They noticed that 
the people were neatly attired and very attentive to 
the words of encouragement, which ‘“ seemed like a 
proclamation of spiritual liberty to the captive, and the 
opening of the prison doors to them that are bound.”’ 

The next island visited was St. Christopher’s, where 
a number of meetings were held and the jail inspected. 
The Governor assured them of the island’s increased 
prosperity since the slaves had been liberated. The 
Governor's private secretary was ‘a creole of color,” 
whom they could not have told from a white man. 


{ 
} 
! 





long, I been trying to live honest, so I think I shall 
go to heaven at last.’ We were interested with the 
old man’s simple narrative, we did not doubt its 
truth, ‘his hoary locks proclaimed his length of 
years.’ We made hima few small presents before we 
departed, leaving Adam well with the 
interview.” 

The next island visited was Antigua. At its 
capital, St. John’s, they found a library containing 
about five thousand volumes, with a reading room 
connected with it. Here the English, American and 
Colonial newspapers were found upon the tables. 
The librarian was an intelligent colored man. On 
this island they found good accommodations at a 

Nearly 


pleased 


boarding-house kept by a colored woman. 
all of the hotels and boarding-houses seem to have 
been kept by colored people. The meeting held in 
St. John’s on First month 3d is thus described : 
‘‘For this purpose we procured the use of a 
large room in our boarding house, which proved much 
too small to accommodate those who seemed desirous 
to attend. The minds of many of the 


different 
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professors of religion in this place had been prejudiced 


against us before our arrival, so much so that we met 
with great opposition in our attempts to obtain a 
house suitable for the purpose of a public religious 
meeting. A large number of the respectable inhabi- 
tants were present on the occasion to-day. The 
meeting proved to be one of Divine favor, and 
although many came there with the expectation of 
hearing, as they said, ‘the truths of Christianity con- 
troverted,’ they were well satisfied with the oppor- 
tunity, and acknowledged their unity with us and our 
labors among them. Their minds were disabused of 
the prejudices they had fostered against us, very many 
offered their services to assist in obtaining religious 
opportunities with the people, and from this time we 
found no difficulty in obtaining meetings in the town 
of St. John’s and other parts of the island.” 

On this island they visited the house of correction, 
which they found clean and in good order, with less 
than half as many inmates in 1839 as in 1835. They 
stopped at a Moravian settlement whose numerous 
buildings corresponded with the simplicity and neat- 
ness observable among this people. The school here 
was taught by a colored man who appeared well 
qualified for the station. They found several schools 
in the island supported by a benevolent fund. A 
visit to one of these at English Harbor, is pleasantly 
commented upon. 

‘‘We were highly gratified with the manner of 
instruction, which appeared somewhat novel, but 
efficient to a remarkable degree in impressing the 
lessons given by the teacher. The children get no 
lessons by rote, the instruction is altogether oral, and 
the whole school, younger and older, partake in the 
same exercises in geography, including the use of 
maps, and arithmetic, natural history, etc. In this 
way many things are impressed on the young mind 
which appears to animate and interest them. 

“We had two meetings at English Harbor, very 
much to our satisfaction ; at one of these a large and 
mixed concourse of people assembled. It was grati- 
fying to see the liberated slaves and their former 
masters meet together in the house of worship, and 
encouraging to witness the great attention and respect 
paid to our labors among them.” 

ELIZABETH LLoyp. 


(Continued next week.) 


‘‘Tuou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself is not 
a law of love at all; it is simply a law of justice. 
Christ’s law is ‘ 
you, that ye love one another as I have loved 
you.’”’ 

s¢€ 

Tue world’s history 1s a divine poem, of which the 
history of every nation is a canto and every man a 
word. Its strains have been pealing along down the 
centuries, and, though there have been mingled the 
discords of warring cannon and dying men, yet to the 
Christian philosopher and _historian—the 
listener—there has been a divine melody running 
through the song which speaks of hope and halcyon 
days to come.—[ James A. Garfield. ] 


| solitary ride to Damascus. 
| him, it is true; but, as they are not named nor given 
| any importance in the narrative, they were probably 


| servants, with whom the young rabbi would have 
| little 





humble | 
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NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 24. 
PAUL’S CONVERSION. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision.—Acts, xxvi., I9. 
Before study of Lesson read Acts, ix., 1-22; 
See also Acts xxii., 6-21 ; xxvi., 9-23. 
Ir is not probable that Paul was a member of the 
Sanhedrin before which Stephen was brought for 
trial. But it was the custom for students of the law 
to attend the sessions in company with the rabbis who 
taught them. It is very likely therefore that Paul 
was present when Stephen made his address, which 
can hardly be called a defense. The form of law was 
maintained in executing sentence of death upon the 
Christian, the witnesses cast the first stone, laying 
aside their garments at Paul’s feet for greater freedom 
of action. Paul took no active part, but ‘ was con- 
senting unto his death.” The steadfast bearing and 
the courage of the martyr probably commanded the 
admiration of the young Pharisee in spite of himself, 
perhaps even arousing doubts and questionings as to 
the righteousness of the act. If so, he smothered 
them and threw himself with vindictive zeal into the 
effort to stamp out the offensive and blasphemous 
sect. He was not one who, like the cowardly 
Gamaliel, could shirk responsibility by easily throwing 
iton God. The sense of human duty was strong 
within him. What he felt should be done he felt 
himself called to do. He “laid waste the church, 
entering into every house, and seizing men and 
women, committed them to prison” (Acts, viii., 3). 
It is probable that the young rabbi soon made him- 
self obnoxious even tothe Jewish authorities. ‘‘ Time- 
servers and place-holders always do weary of earnest 
men” (Abbott). What they chiefly desired was to 
avoid disturbances which might attract the attention 
of the Roman authorities. Yet they could hardly 


| rebuke the zealous activities of one whose chief desire 


was to root out a contemptible heresy. Probably, 
then, it was a considerable relief to the chief priests 
when Paul applied to them for authority to. extend his 
persecutions to the Christians of Damascus, thus for 
a time leaving Jerusalem in quiet. 

Perhaps Paul had not in his whole life had such 
an opportunity for self-examination as in this long, 
There were others with 


in common. With a mission of persecution 


| behind him and another just ahead, his mind, doubt- 
A new commandment I give unto | less, dwelt on the scenes of persecution he had 


| witnessed. 
| kindly prayer for his executioners in the midst of his 


The steadfast faith of Stephen and his 


sufferings, perhaps, came back to his mind. The 
unresisting patience of those whom he had driven 
from their homes, the tranquil acceptance of exile and 
privation as of small account—these things appealed 
strongly to the intense and honest nature of the 
future apostle. Little scenes forced themselves upc n 
his vision—a frightened and weeping child, comforted 
by its mother; a longing, yet submissive, look from 
an exile upon his ruined home; and through all, 
from the interspaces of thought looked out the strong, 








brave faces of the martyrs. His unrecognized kin- 
ship with these high souls wrought unconsciously 
within him. He suffered with his victims; their 
griefs were upon his shoulders; so that when the 
vision came upon him on the road the spirit which 
sent the message had prepared him to receive and 
understand it. 

The details of his experience are uncertain. The 
story is told three times in Acts—in the ninth, 
twenty-second and twenty-sixth chapters respectively. 
In one case the companions of Paul are said to have 
heard the voice, but to have seen no man (ix., 7); in 
another to have seen a light, but to have heard 
nothing (xxii.,9). Inix., 7, they “‘ stood speechless,” 
while in xxvi., 14, they all fell to the earth. In the 
last account, moreover, a phrase is added to the con- 
versation not reported in the other two. Whether any 
outward phenomena attended this great experience of 
Paul cannot, in face of conflicting testimony, be 
certainly known. All the accounts agree that the 
companions were in some way affected; that Paul 
was blinded suggests some brilliant external phe- 
nomenon. But what really concerns us is the inward 
happening. If Paul’s thoughts by the way had 
prepared him for the great change it was’ uncon- 
sciously. He did not knowingly approach conversion. 
But when the illumination shone round about his 
mind it was the thought of Jesus which at once 
sprang to the front. ‘‘ Why persecutest thou me?”’ 
‘Who art thou, Lord?’”’ “I am Jesus. It is hard 
for thee to struggle against the goad of the driver— 
against the driving of God.” Thus did the word in 
his soul bring up to clear vision at once the question- 
ings of his mind and their answer. It came as a 
great shock. It meant the giving up of all that life 
seemed to offer him. He was a scholar—and his 
scholarly position was dear to him. He was a 
cultured gentleman—he loved the association of those 
of his class. He was a Jew and a Pharisee—how 
could he accept Him whom the law pronounced 
accursed? No wonder he was prostrated for some 
days by the shock. Then came to him, sent by a 
vision, Ananias, an unknown Christian of Damascus. 
Though he suffered, yet did he not hold back. He 
joined himself to the group of Christians, increased 
the more in strength, and confounded the Jews which 
dwelt at Damascus, “ proving that this is the Christ” 
(Acts, ix., 22). 


WE often do more good by our sympathy than by 
our labors, and render to the world a more lasting 
service by absence of jealousy and recognition of merit 
than we could ever render by the straining efforts of 
personal ambition.— [Dean Farrar. } 


s€ 

Enjoy the blessings of this day if God sends them 
and the evils of it bear patiently and sweetly, for this 
day is only ours ; weare dead to yesterday and we are 
not yet born to to-morrow. But if we look abroad 
and bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of many, 
certain and uncertain, what will be and what will 
never be, our load will be as intolerable as it is 
unreasonable.—[ Jeremy Taylor. ] 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PERFECT PEACE. 

“ Tuou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is staid on thee, because he trusteth in thee ’’ (Isaiah, 
XXvi., 3). How sweet and precious are these inspired 
words to those whose religious experience confirms 
their truth! All around them may be contention and 
strife ; dark clouds may obscure the brigthness of the 
sun, cold and chilly winds sweep over the earth ; and 
yet amid the confusion, darkness and cold, how 
blessed to be able to realize that there is “a strong 
tower: the righteous runneth into it and is safe”’ 
(Proverbs, xviii., 10). Perfect peace, the kind that 
Jesus gave to his disciples (John, xiv., 27), that 
enabled them to bear a righteous testimony to an 
unbelieving and persecuting generation in contra- 
distinction to the peace of the world, which persuades 
its followers to move onward in the current of popular 
opinion and seek the applause of man; it hath no 
tower of refuge stronger than itself, so that when the 
confusion, darkness and cold overtake it, its peace is 
turned into war and its joy into sorrow. 

“A mind that is stayed on God.”’ “In nothing be 
anxious : but in everything by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be known to God. 
And the peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing, shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in 
Christ Jesus ’’ (Philippians, iv., 6). ‘‘ Thou hast loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore God, thy 
God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness.” 
‘‘ Commit thy way unto the Lord and he shall make 
thy righteousness to go forth as the light. Restin the 
Lord and wait patiently for him. Fret not thyself 
because of him who prospereth in his way. Fret not 
thyself, it tendeth only to evil doing. But those that 
wait upon the Lord shall inherit the land and shall 
delight themselves in the abundance of peace ” (Psalm 
XXXVii). JoserH B. Livezey. 


A PRAYER FOR A HAPPY OLD AGE. 


O Gop, our Heavenly Father, whose gift is length of 
days, help us to make the noblest use of mind and 
body in our advancing years. 

According to our strength apportion thou our 
work. As thou hast pardoned our transgressions, lift 
the ingatherings of our memory that evil may grow 
dim and good may shine forth clearly. Webless thee 
for thy gifts, and especially for thy presence and the 
love of friends in heaven and earth. Grant us new 

.ties of friendship, new opportunities of service, joy in 
the growth and happiness of children, sympathy with 
those who bear the burdens of the world, clear thought 
and quiet faith. Teach us to bear infirmities with 
cheerful patience. Keep us from narrow pride in 
outgrown ways, blind eyes that will not see the good 
of change, impatient judgments of the methods and 
experiments of others. Let thy peace rule our spirits 
through all the trials of our waning powers. Take 


from us all fear of death and all despair or undue love 
of life—that with glad hearts, at rest in thee, we may 
await thy will concerning us. 


Amen.—Gathered. 
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Epirors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH 


MONTH 4, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 


Corner Fifteenth and 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 
THE events that have followed the lynching of a 
murderer in the State of Delaware show how potent 
is the force of public sentiment either in the adminis- 
tration or the nullification In defiance of 
law and authority the people took a prisoner from the 


jail where he ought to have been protected, and far 


of law. 


exceeded the old Jewish law of ‘‘an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.’ Intimidated by the threats 
of the people the coroner gave a non-committal 
verdict, and anticipating the demands of a second 
mob the man who had been arrested as a leader of 
the first one was released on bail. In the reports of 
these occurrences in the daily papers it was stated 
that “the best people” either openly sympathized 
with the mob or approved its actions by their silence. 

In this instance the criminal was in jail and there 
was no reason to doubt that he would be put to 
death by the arm of the law. The one purpose that 
animated the mob was a desire for revenge. The 
history of the past few years has shown conclusively 
that the savage punishment of one offender does not 
deter others from offending. The minister who stood 
in the pulpit of a Christian church and exhibited 
leaves spotted with the blood of the murdered girl 
led his hearers to think, not of the best way of pre- 
venting similar crimes in the future, but of wreaking 
immediate vengeance upon the offender. In striking 
contrast to the words of this professed follower of the 
Prince of Peace is the unheeded appeal from the 
father of the victim : 

‘‘Meanwhile the culprit is shut up with a guilty 
conscience, hell of itself, and knows that he must 
meet the demands of the law and justice with his life. 
Any other course of procedure would bring a kind of 
glory upon those of his class; would intensify the 
suffering of the afflicted family; possibly endanger 
the life of a delicate woman, and certainly dishonor 


the laws of our Commonwealth. Let us not try to 
atone for one crime, no matter how hellish, by com- 
mitting another.”’ 

Lynch law has been resorted to in this country, 


in frontier communities, where authorized government 


-it had neither. 


had not been fully established, but the criminal was 
simply put to death in the quickest and most effectual 
manner, and there was often a stern dignity in the 
manner of the execution. It is only within a few 
years that burning and torturing have been resorted 
to. The publication of all the brutal details in these 
instances seem to have excited the passions of those 
who read them and prepared them for like atrocities 
when opportunity offered. 

The only remedy for this unhealthy condition is 
the creation of a better public sentiment, and the 
most potent factors in this creation ought to be the 
schoolroom, the pulpit and the press. The spirit of 
the schoolroom should be sympathy for the morally 
weak as well as for the physically deformed, and the 
purpose of all school punishment should be to reform 
the offender or restrain him from injuring others. 
Ministers should constantly preach and exemplify 
the love that is the fulfilling of the law, and should 
emphasize the fact that vengeance upon the guilty 
does not lessen in the slightest degree the sufferings 
of the innocent. Newspapers should unite in inspiring 
a respect for the sanctity of the law, and communities 
where the rule of the mob has prevailed should be 
made to feel that their actions have dishonored our 
country and caused other nations to speak slightingly 
of American civilization. There is some excuse for 
monarchical Europe to pronounce republican institu- 


tions a failure when self-government degenerates into 
anarchy. 


HAVING A GOOD. TIME. 


7 I atways have a good time for I always take mine 


with me,’’ was the remark of a well-known woman 
recently, as she parted with some friends who were 
separating to go different ways for the summer 
vacation. What wisdom lies concealed in these few 
And what a pity it is that we all do not possess 
For surely it is from ‘‘ above,’’ this living so near 
the Fountain of all good, that happiness springs 
spontaneously from the heart, no matter where one’s 


lot is cast. And it does not depend on youth or 
wealth or freedom from care. 


words ! 
it ! 


The Friend who said 
Life had been to her a long struggle 
for the good of humanity, and yet through all its 
stress and strain she keeps her youthful spirits and 
has ‘‘a good time” wherever she goes for rest and 
recreation. 

We cannot get away from ourselves, no matter 
how far we travel, or what our surroundings, and 
although circumstances over which we have no control 
do often mar our enjoyment of life, yet it is our inner 
selves that make or mar our good or evil times. It 


was Cowper that wisely said, ‘‘ Happiness depends 
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less on external things than most suppose.” Let us 
make and keep, by the grace of God, in whom we 
must have faith if we would be happy in His beautiful 


world, the zz¢ertor right and then we can truly enjoy 
life anywhere. 


MAny of our readers have perhaps overlooked the fact 
that a bill is pending in Manila fora monopoly in opium joints 
in the Philippines, to be sold to the highest bidder. The law 
proposes to limit the sale of this drug to Chinese who have 
already contracted the opium habit, and to use the revenue 
resulting from the sale of the monopoly for educational 
purposes. If all those who believe that such a law would be 
a disgrace to American civilization will write at once to 
President Roosevelt protesting against its enactment, it may 
prevent this infamy from being fastened upon our Government. 


MARRIAGES. 


BEAN—WEBSTER. —At the home of the bride’s father, 
Frankford Junction, Philadelphia, Sixth month 3d, 1903, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Irving McCoullough Bean, of Scranton, 
Pa., son of Irving M. Bean, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
Mabel Cherrington Webster, daughter of Albert and Anna S. 
D. Webster. 

CUSTER—SCARLETT.—At the residence of the bride's 
father, Sixth month 2d, 1903, under the care of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Horace Broades Custer, son of 
the late John O and Hannah A. Custer, and Anna Morrell 
Scarlett, daughter of Edwin W. and the late Emma B. 
Scarlett, all of Philadelphia. 


MAINS—POUND.—On Sixth month oth, at the home 
of the bride's parents, South Yarmouth, Ontario, under the 
care of Lobo Monthly Meeting, David E. Mains, of Hoboken, 
N. J., and Cora G., daughter of Asa and Florence Pound. 

MATHER—OHNMEISS.—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, Robert Ohnmeiss, Egg Harbor City, N. J., Sixth 
month 24th, 1903, under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Thomas Tyson Mather and Bertha 
Marie Ohnmeiss. 

MILLS—REYNOLDS.—At the home of H. J. and M. 
Christiansen, of Fargo, North Dakota, on Sixth month 11th, 
1903, at 8 p. m., Albert L. Mills, son of Abel Mills and a 
member of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, Putnam county, 
Illinois, and Goldie E, Reynolds, of Fargo, North Dakota. 


TOMLINSON—DeECOU.—At the home of the bride's 
mother, Trenton Junction, New Jersey, Fifth-day, Sixth month 
18th, 1903, under care of Chesterfield. Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Dr. William Hibbs Tomlinson and Lily S. DeCou, 
daughter of the late Isaac and Sarah T. DeCou. 


DEATHS. 

CANBY.—At ‘‘ Greenwood,’’ Hulmeville, Pa., on Sixth 
month 18th, 1903, Arthur M., infant son of Joseph P. and 
Maria O. A. Canby. 

COWPERTHWAITE.—At Medford, N. J., on Second- 
day, Sixth month 15th, 1903, Rebecca J. Cowperthwaite, in 
her 74th year; an esteemed minister of Mec ford Monthly 
Meeting. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—At the home of her son, Daniel, 
of Fallston, Md., on Third month 12th, 1903, Lois P., widow 
of Amos W. Hollingsworth, in the 81st year of her age. 

She was a devoted Friend. Her funeral took place from 
the Friends’ Meeting-house at Fallston, where there was a 
large attendance, and testimonies given regarding her life and 
character, she being held in high esteem in her neighborhood. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—Near : Fallston, Md., in Third 
month, 1903, a few days after his mother, Lois P. Hollings- 
worth, Cyrus C. Hollingsworth, aged 48 years. 

His illness was brief, and his death a severe blow to his 
wife and two children. 


MARSHALL.—On Sixth month 28th, 1903, at the home 
of her parents, No. 23 Ewing street, Trenton, N. J., Margaret 
S. Marshall, daughter of W. Maxwell and Laura C. Marshall, 
in the 34th year of herage. The interment was at Riverview 
Cemetery on Fourth-day afternoon, Seventh month Ist. 

In the ‘* Passing Beyond "’ of the young and beautiful life 
just closed, intense sorrow is manifested by the bereaved 
family and relatives, and the large circle of friends to whom 
she is deeply endeared. Her bright, cheery nature, her 
vivacity and refinement of thought were such as drew toward 
her the love and admiration of friends and family, and by the 
social circle in which she moyed ; she was brave and patient in 
illness, with a thoughtful consideration for those in attendance 
around her, and through her life has won all hearts by her 
gentleness and loveliness of character. Her helpfulness and 
sweet influence have cheered the lives of her many sorrowing 
and sympathetic friends from whom she has been so early 
calledaway. ‘‘ Thusare weall gathered : the youngin years, 
and those who are weary of the greatness of the way.”’ 

She was a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, and 
a student at Swarthmore in the class of 1891. 


MOORE.—At his residence, Duanesburgh, N. Y., Fifth 
month 14th, 1903, in the 69th year of his age, William Moore, 
a member of Duanesburgh Executive Meeting of Friends. 

PANCOAST.—At his residence in Philadelphia, on Sixth 
month 22d, 1903, William Stacy Pancoast, aged 34 years; a 
member of Race Street Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He was a son of Samuel B. Pancoast, of Woodstown, New 
Jersey, to which place his remains were taken for interment. 

ROBERTS.—At Riverton, N. J., on Sixth month 28th, 
1903. Ellen Roberts, daughter of the late Richard Roberts. 

She was for many years a faithful and valued worker in 
the household department of Swarthmore College, as director 
of the laundry. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
THE corner stone of the Friends’ Meeting-house at Lansdowne, 
Pa., was laid at five o clock on Fourth-day, the 24th instant, 
with simple and appropriate ceremonies. Herbert S. Cloud 
made some introductory remarks and read Whittier’s ‘‘ Hymn 
for a House of Worship.'’ Elizabeth Lloyd spoke briefly 
comparing the building of the meeting-house to the building 
of the individual life, of which Christ in the heart should be 
the corner stone. Helen Comly White read a letter from 
Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., now of Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
who was largely instrumental in starting the First-day school 
and meeting in Lansdowne. J. Eugene Baker read a paper 
in which he pictured the distant future when the contents of 
the corner stone would be uncovered, and wondered to what 
extent Friends’ principles would then have been generally 
accepted. He also spoke of the children as the hope of the 
future and the importance of prayerful care in their religious 
training. George S. Powell then read a brief history of 
Lansdowne Monthly Meeting. 

On Tenth month goth, 1898, a meeting was held in Barker 
Hall, at which a superintendent and teachers were appointed, 
and pupils enrolled as members of a First-day school. The 
following week a meeting for worship was held at the close 
of the school, and such meetings have been held regularly in 
Barker Hall ever since. Withthe consent of Darby Monthly 
Meeting and Concord Quarterly Meeting a monthly meeting 
was established three years later, which held its first meeting 
for business Ninth month 23d, 1901, at 8p. m. The new 
meeting was composed of 28 members from Darby, 27 from 
Race Street, 3 from Chester, 2 from Concord, 4 from Centre, 
and one from Goshen ; 11 members have since been received 
onconvincement, making atotalof 76. (This does not include 
the three received at the last monthly meeting). These 
extracts from the minutes were included in the history: 

‘« We desire to place on record in humble and appreciative 
terms our gratitude to our Heavenly Father, inasmuch as His 
Spirit has been leading us, and His strong arm has upheld us 
through all opposition and discouragement. 

‘«We have learned that man may be helped by the 
experience, the exhortation, the example of others, in matters 
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common to him and them ; but nothing can satisfy him but 
faithfulness in following the Light as he himself sees it. 

‘* May the members of this monthly meeting continue to 
live through the years and ages to come under the influence 
and guidance of this same Divine Power."’ 

A copper box containing the following articles was then 
deposited in the stone by Howard White, Chairman of the 
Building Committee : A list of the members, officers, elders 

nd overseers of Lansdowne Monthly Meeting ; a list of the 
officers, teachers and members of the First-day school; the 
historical sketch of the meeting read by George S. Powell ; a 
pamphlet entitled «‘Why We Value Our Membership with 
Friends,’’ prepared by a committee of Lansdowne First-day 
School ; the ‘‘ Rules of Discipline and Advices '’ of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting ; Extracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, 1903 ; the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Darby Progress and 
Lansdowne News of Sixth month 2oth, and the Philadelphia 
Public Ledgerand Evening Bulletin of Sixth month 22d, 1903. 

The work upon the meeting-house is progressing satisfac- 
torily and it is hoped that it will be finished in the early fall. 
The sum of $2,000 is yet needed to complete the building 
fund and the members will make earnest effort to raise this 
amount during the summer. They aye all in moderate 
circumstances, most of them have already given largely of 
their individual means and are now increasing their contribu- 
tions, and they will be thankful for help from others interested 
in their progress. 

The ‘‘ Free Friends’’ on the Vigten Islands, Norway, 
number 80 adults and 118 children, out of a population of 
about 2,000. Their doctrines and practices are only partially 
in accordance with ourown. They are earnest and spiritually- 
minded, but without any idea of silence in worship. They 
have a crude and literal method of interpreting Scripture, 
which has lead them to practice water-baptism, and they meet 
together two or three times a year for the ‘‘ breaking of 
bread.’’ But they have no pastors ; any Christian believer 
can administer baptism and the ‘‘breaking of bread.’’ A 
sympathetic interest is taken in them by English Friends, as 
also in small isolated bodies of ‘‘Friends’’ in France, 
Germany and Denmark. The ‘‘decreasing size of the 
meetings in Denmark,’’ was spoken of in the recent London 
Yearly Meeting. 

At one of the evening meetings in connection with London 
Yearly Meeting there was an address on ‘‘ The Strenuous 
Life,’ by Arthur Mounfield, editor of the organ of the 
Independent Methodists. The Friend who presided at the 
meeting explained that ‘‘the Independent or Quaker 
Methodists took their rise in 1796, and, in common with 
Friends, used the plain language, called their buildings 

‘ meeting-houses,’ adopted an unpaid ministry (though their 
services are pre-arranged), and did not lay stress on the 
sacraments.”’ 

A movement was started sometime ago among Friends in 
England to do what might be possible toward replacing the 
libraries of religious workers in the Transvaal and the Crange 
River Colony who had lost them during the Boer war. The 
British Friend quotes some interesting letters from those 
who had been thus helped and ‘‘ earnestly hopes that this 
expression of good will may be helpful towards obliterating 
some of the scars made by the war.’’ 

One hundred and six essays on Peace, by pupils in Friends’ 
Schoois in England were sent in in response to the offer of 
prizes by the Peace Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
(Representative Committee of London Yearly Meeting). The 
prizes, which ranged in amount from $15 to $5, were privately 
subscribed, andthe expenditure of it by the winners is subject 
to the approval of the Committee. 

After due consideration it has been decided by the Friends’ 
First-day School [at Newtown, Pa.] to continue the sessions 
during the summer months. It has been the custom to close 
the school during Seventh and Eighth months. —[ Doylestown 
Intelligencer. ] 
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GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 
Tue first business session of Genesee Yearly Meeting 
met at Bloomfield on Second-day morning, Sixth 
month 15th. After the opening minute, reports from 
the subordinate meetings were read, and all but seven 
of the representatives answered to their names. 

A minute from New York Monthly Meeting for 
Serena A. Minard, a minister formerly of Genesee, 
Also one for Eli H. Morris and Eliza his 
wife, elders from Whitewater Monthly Meeting, 
Richmond, Ind. 

These called forth expressions of grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the strength and encouragement afforded 
by the presence and co-operation of visiting Friends. 
Besides those who had come with minutes there were 
present two Friends:from New York to whom 
welcome was extended. 

Following the appointment of the usual committees 
the report from Farmington requesting that the 
yearly meeting be no longer held at that place on 
account of the small membership and isolation of the 
meeting-house, was considered. It was felt that in 
the best interests of the Society the yearly meeting 
should be held next year where the attendance would 
be larger and the membership better represented in 
the transaction of the business. In the consideration 
of this subject it was suggested that if the yearly 
meeting could be held at Toronto.or Buffalo it would 
be more central, and that most Friends could attend 
meetings held in either of those cities at less expense 
than at Farmington. There is no executive meeting 
at either of the cities mentioned and the matter was 
referred to a committee to report at a later session. 

The committee on Isolated Friends reported that 
attention was being given to the revision of the mem- 
bership list and that revised lists have been received 
from most of the subordinate meetings. The com- 
mittee was continued. 

The committee appointed to co-operate with other 
yearly meetings in the effort to establish communica- 
tion with isolated Friends reported what had been 
done at the two meetings held at Coldstream and at 
Asbury Park. Jonathan Noxon gave an interesting 
account of his visit to California, where, as a member 
of this committee, he visited a number of Friends at 
their homes and attended several meetings. The one 
known as Joel Bean’s meeting he felt himself in unity 
with and thought most of our members who attended 
it felt at home there. Epistles from Ohio and Phila- 
delphia were read with much interest. These called 
forth sympathetic expression and several Friends 
spoke of the value of this epistolatory correspond- 
ence, through which the membership of the entire 
Society is kept in touch, and made acquainted with 
the work being done in the different meetings. It is 
felt to be of especial value to the smaller meetings 
which need the stimulus, encouragement and sugges- 
tion which the epistles afford. The meeting adjourned 
to Third-day morning. 

Second-day afternoon was occupied by a meeting 
of the First-day School Association, at which the 
children of the Bloomfield School gave several 
excellent recitations. The spirit with which these 
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were given, the value of the thoughts presented, the 
clear voices and distinct utterance of these little 
ministers was a helpful and pleasant feature of the 
meeting 

A paper by Charlotte Talcott on “ The Social 
Duties of Friends”’ presented the thought that : 

‘* New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 


They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth."’ 


She emphasized the thought that the Friend of to-day 
must meet the conditions of our time and make the 
application of Friends’ principles to present needs 
rather than to the perpetuation of by-gone pecu- 
liarities. 

At this session and during a shcrt one following 
the meeting of the Philanthropic Committee, on 
Third-day afternoon, the reports and epistles were 
read. The former indicated varying conditions in the 
First-day Schools. Need was felt of more frequent 
opportunities for teachers to meet to compare methods 
and to learn from the experience of those best 
qualified to instruct them. It was also thought that 
more benefit might be derived from the literature 
which has been prepared for First-day School workers. 
Friend were urged to give> earnest thought to the 
interests of the First-day School. Isaac Wilson and 
Dora Bleaker, who served as clerks at this meeting, 
were appointed to that service for one year. On 
Third-day morning the committee appointed to nomi- 
nate clerks reported that they were united in proposing 
the names of Samuel P. Zavitz and Charlotte Talcott 
as clerks. The nomination was approved and these 
Friends were appointed for one year. 

Following the reports of other nominating com- 
mittees epistles from Illinois and Baltimore called 
forth expressions:of appreciation and sympathetic 
comment. It was felt that these letters brought home 
to us a deepened sense of our responsibility as a 
religious organization and inspired determination to 
higher work. The meeting then entered upon inquiry 
into the condition of the Society as shown by answers 
to the queries. Most meetings are regularly held and 
faithfully attended, but in some localities the member- 
ship is small, and, in rural communities, so scattered 
that regular attendance is very difficult. One meeting 
reported that no meeting for worship had been held 
during the year. Friends’ testimonies seem to be 
maintained wherever meetings are held. In regard 
to temperance the interest seems marked. 

Ata meeting of the Philanthropic Committee held 
Third-day afternoon, reports from the various com- 
mittees indicated that, while individual interest is 
manifest, little organized work is being done. The 
conditions in Genesee are such that co-operation for 
philanthropic work under the auspices of the Society 
seems possible in only one or two neighborhoods. 

The meetings for worship held on First- and 
Fourth-days, were very well attended, notwithstand- 
ing the rain, which fell heavily on the mornings of 
both days. These meetings were characterized by an 
earnest spirit of devotion. The helpful words of 
counsel and encouragement from visiting Friends were 
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felt to be as welcome as the showers which brought 
refreshment to thirsting root and blade. Cords of 
fellowship seemed strengthened; and assurance was 
given to those who had come burdened with anxiety 
and heavy sense of responsibility that there are in the 
Society enough earnest workers to keep it alive and 
active. Friends were earnestly exhorted to invest 
the talents entrusted them, and lovingly reminded 
that upon individual faithfulness the welfare of self 
and of society rests. 

On Fourth-day afternoon a number of Friends 
visited the Sand Banks. A drive to that interesting 
point is a privilege usually provided for visitors to the 
yearly meeting at Bloomfield, and many have in that 
way become acquainted with one of nature’s most 
curious phenomena. Perhaps no more impressive 
sermon is preached at any of the meetings than that 
afforded by contemplation of those great, silently 
moving mounds of drifting sand. The Friends of 
Bloomfield Meeting are very pleasantly located near 
the shore of the beautiful Bay of Quinte, an inlet of 
Lake Ontario near the St. Lawrence outlet. The 
cultivation of fruit and vegetables to supply large 
canning factories in the neighborhood is one of the 
chief industries and many Friends’ farms are admira- 
ble illustrations of ‘the attainment of modern agricul- 
ture. 

The closing session of Genesee Yearly Meeting, 
held Fifth-day morning, was occupied with the 
appointment of a representative committee, reading of 
epistles, the consideration of the epistle to be sent to 
other yearly meetings, a summary of the exercises 
and reports from special committees. 

Of the latter, one appointed to send a memorial to 
various government officers opposing the spread of 
military spirit, reported that their communications had 
been courteously received and an earnest considera- 
tion of the subject promised. 

The committee on correspondence with isolated 
members reported that much interest had been shown 
in response to letters sent out. Friends were urged 
to visit isolated members whenever opportunity offered. 

The proposition to omit the word “only”’ from 
the fifth query was considered and approved by the 
meeting. 

The Committee on Literature was authorized to 
continue the liberal distribution of literature, which 
will spread the knowledge of those principles which 
Friends consider essential to the highest success in 
life. 

The committee to consider change of place for the 
holding of the yearly meeting in 1904 proposed that 
the adjournment be made to Coldstream. A cordial 
invitation was extended by a representative frcm that 
meeting to members of Genesee and other Friends, 
and, the meeting having united with the committee’s 
recommendation the minute of adjournment was 
made in accordance. 


RIGHTEOUSNEss in the Old Testament is not a 
theological word, and has to do not with a person's 
creed, but with a person’s character.— [Ian Maclaren. ] 
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FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
THE Friends representing communities in Columbia, 
Northumberland, and Lycoming counties, met in 
semi-annual gathering at Millville, Pa., on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of the Sixth month. It wasa source of 
regret that our worthy friend, Shadrach Eves, was 
confined at home by a dangerous illness, and therefore 
could not be with us to enjoy the interest and 
satisfaction of the meeting. After an expression of 
sympathy and regard, a message of love was sent 
him by the meeting for ministers and elders, of which 
he is a member. 

Franklin Ball, of Quakertown, Pa., attended several 
sessions of the meeting. His labor in the ministry 
was very acceptable, as well as his presence in the 
social circle. William U. John also ministered and 
had considerable service on the different occasions of 
coming together. Besides, we were again favored 
with the company of William Burgess, whose years 
rest lightly upon him at the age of fourscore. He 
appeared in the ministry and spoke at length to the 
edification of those assembled. 

During the week, on Fifth-day evening, a number 
of Friends met at the house of Sarah L. Eves to listen 
to the reading of a paper by Franklin Ball, entitled, 
‘The More Abundant Life.’’ In this article he dwelt 
upon the growth in grace and spiritual development 
characteristic of the true Christian, as being the means 
by which “we should have life, and have it more 
abundantly.”’ In this ‘‘ more abundant life ’’ we would 
increase our happiness and enjoyment in this mortal 
state’ The subject thus presented received the 
thoughtful consideration of the audience. When the 
reading of the paper was finished opportunity was 
afforded for comment, inquiry or approval, of which 
several persons availed themselves. After this the 
meeting closed. 

Listening to the reading of the second query from 
time to time, the writer has been led to make the 
following reflections: It is thought to mark a satis- 
factory condition when we can answer the query that 
love and unity are maintained amongst us. Where 
love prevails there will be unity of feeling, though 
opinions may differon many points. It is evident that 
the highest good of communities and organizations, 
religious or otherwise, is promoted by the working of 
this principle. It therefore merits our attention as a 
subject of the utmost importance, that we all examine 
ourselves and see whether we are cultivating this love, 
or whether we are taking that course most easy to us, 
in line with our ideas of selfish enjoyment. If we live 
for ourselves only we find that we are losing that 
sense of harmony which should exist between the 
human and Divine natures. This sense of harmony, if 
weakened or destroyed, allows us to fall into a state 
of cold formality, or drift into an indifference to 
religious truth. We then are deprived of the benefit 
of this principle of love, which in its unimpeded werk 
would transform us into better, nobler beings. But 
our efforts to cultivate this boundless, everlasting love 
may be thwarted by ourselves, or by surrounding 
influences, as long as assistance from above is not 
sincerely and earnestly craved. First, we must put 


our hand to the work in full faith, and then our desires 
for help will be granted. This point gained, the 
Divine power and the human will act together, and the 
great work go forward which will enable us to fulfill 
our obligations to the Supreme Being, as well as to 
our fellowmen, and which will increase this Heavenly 
power within us to such a degree that we can readily 
love our enemies, which no one can do who is ruled 
by selfish dispositions. G. J. 
Paxinos, Pa. 


VISITS OF ABEL AND ELIZABETH MILLS. 


WE have been solicited by several of our numerous 
friends to give some account of our visits and homeward 
journey after the close of New York Yearly Meeting. 
We returned with our very dear friends Joshua B. 
and Caroline Washburn to their hospitable home near 
Chappaqua, New York, thirty-two miles distant, on 
the 28th of Fifth month. The following morning 
Joshua and I made a pleasant call at Charles and 
Phebe Cornell's, in the village. Inthe afternoon we 
were taken to visit the new dam which is being 
constructed across the outlet of Croton Lake, from 
which the city of New York gets its supply of water. 
This structure, we are informed, has.its base 8o feet 
below the surface, reaching 180 feet above, is 80 feet 
in width, and when completed will be the greatest 
structure in the world of its kind. 

Seventh-day afternoon we called on Charles 
Robinson and daughters, and took supper at John and 
Mary Cox’s, this home being only a few rods from 
Chappaqua Institute. The principal and several of 
the teachers came over, spending a very enjoyable 
season in social converse. Our home was made with 
our friends, the Washburns. 

On First-day morning we went to their regular 
meeting which was attended by an interesting audience, 
causing us to feel that it was good to be there. In 
the afternoon we, with our friends, attended the regular 
meeting at Mt. Kisco. Not so many were present as 
at the morning meeting. The meeting, in a good 
degree, was satisfactory. We returned to J. B. 
Washburn’s : Second-day morning, the first day 
of Sixth month, which was my 74th birthday 
anniversary. We made a pleasant but brief call on J. 
B. and Caroline Washburn’s son Howard and family. 
Our friends conveyed us to the home of Hannah and 
Phebe Fields, where with a pleasant social visit we 
dined. Toward evening we called on Anna Willets. 
This dear motherly Friend in Israel, with her children, 
gave us such a cordial greeting our minds were 
impressed with that sweet cordial love that binds 
with a strong cord. Thence we went to our mutual 
friends’ home, Robert and Esther Barnes. In the 
evening we attended an appointed meeting at Purchase, 
where we met a small congregation of interested 
people. Here was felt the influence of the Master’s 
presence. After enjoying a most pleasant converse 
we returned to the home of Robert and Esther Barnes 
for the night. 

On Third-day morning Joshua B. and Caroline 
Washburn bade us farewell. We parted with these 
dear Friends, who have been our brother and sister in 
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best things, with hopes and fears that possibly we 
should never meet again. We shall hold the pleasant- 
est recollections of our visit with them and their very 
worthy daughter Jane. We made another short call 
upon our friend Anna Willets: Shortly after 12 
o'clock Robert Barnes conveyed us to White Plains 
to take the train for New York City, where we arrived 
in due time at the Central Station. We were met by 
Walter and Ethel Flitcraft, the latter kindly remaining 
with us until our train came at 6 o’clock. We passed 
the east shore of the Hudson river; the scenery was 
fascinating until the darkness obstructed the view. 
We reached Rochester at 4 o’clock and Buffalo at 6 
a. m., where we changed cars. As we crossed the 
Niagara river on the Canada side our train halted in 
front of the rapids and falls for a five-minute view, 
which we enjoyed. Reaching Chicago at 8.55 p. m. 
we were met by our grandson, Ellsworth Mills. 
After a good night’s rest we visited Harry Mills’ 
family, he also being a grandson of ours; two of 
brother Henry’s family, Elmira Vale and William H. 
Mills, also lodged at the same place. 

On Sixth-day morning we started direct for our 
home, arriving at McNabb about 1 o’clock. We 
were met by some of our children, and arrived at our 
home about 4 o'clock, having dined with our son, 
William L. Mills. After an absence of eleven weeks 
we feel in the restrospective view that we had not 
made the effort to attend these yearly meetings and 
enjoy the social mingling in vain, feeling thankful that 
we had been permitted to return in safety. 

ABEL MILLs. 
Lostant, Illinois, Sixth month 22d, 190}. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





BIRMINGHAM, Pa.—A philanthropic meeting under the 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee was held at 
Birmingham Meeting-house on First-day, Sixth month 21st. 
Jane Rushmore addressed the meeting on literature. She 
presented forcibly the importance of her theme. It is only 
by reading that the average man or woman gets knowledge 
of what is going on around us, or what has been done in the 
past. Our reading is of three kinds—first, we read for enter- 
tainment ; second, to acquire information ; third, to develop 
the mind, to fit it to solve the problems of life. Philanthropic 
meetings are only important as inciting to individual work 
and preparing us for it. While she did not believe in war, at 
all, she thought we were all wanting in the courage and 
devotion of the men who laid down their lives 125 years ago 
on these Birmingham hills for what they believed to bea 
righteous cause. The field in which any one can work to 
most advantage is among those with whom he is acquainted 
and somewhat in sympathy. The end and purpose of our 
work should be to raise the literary taste of our neighborhood 
to a purer and higher level. Our efforts should be directed 
tothe young. Dr. Joshua D. Janney spoke of nature as the 
great book, and recommended the study of the natural 
sciences. He was understood to take a despondent view of 
the prospect of improving the children of the vicious, on 
account of inherited tendencies. Arabella Carter dissented 
with great force from this view, and gave an interesting 
account of an immense gathering of children in the densely 
populated part of Philadelphia, who listered attentively to an 
illustrated philanthropic lecturc. 

Lewis Smedley spoke of the influence of teachers of First- 
day schools and other schools, and recommended that school 
directors always employ teachers whose literary tastes are 


above the average of the neighborhood in which they teach. 
Susanna Savery spoke of the influence of teachers of public 
schools in promoting a taste for pure literature, and made 
practical suggestions for providing a reading tableand making 
scrap books adapted to children of different ages. Lewis 
Palmer said these meeting are conferences, we confer together 
on the means of promoting reforms, and go out from them 
strengthened and equipped for our every-day work. The 
meeting was well attended. Those present felt that it had 
been interesting and profitable. 





Newtown, Pa.—The meeting of the Junior Friends’ 
Association, of Newtown, for Sixth month was held at the 
home of Marion and Edward Briggs. The subject of ‘‘ Free 
Ministry’’ was opened with a paper on ‘‘ What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of free ministry,’" by Emma 
J. Wilson. The subject was further discussed by George 
Walton in a very instructive manner, giving in a clear way 
both the advantages and disadvantages. ‘‘ls any change in 
Friends’ ministry desirable ?’’ was the subject of an excellent 
paper by Helen T. Brown. Eva Doan further discussed the 
subject by reading a paper in which she said that free 
ministry should, by all means, not be abolished. The 
subject was then opened for public discussion.and brought 
forth many thoughts. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The last meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association met at the home of Dr. William H. 
Meredith, Sixth month 17. In the absence of President and 
Vice-president, Elmer Jordan opened the meeting and read 
the oth Psalm. Hannie P. Smulling continued the reading 
of ‘‘The Life of Benjamin Hollowell.'’ Isaac W. Reeder 
read a paper from the Friends’ Journal by Isaac Clothier, 
subject, ‘‘The Discourse at Levi's Feast.’’ A recitation 
entitled ‘‘ The Sun Will Shine To-morrow,’’ was given by 
Anna E. Jordan. A sketch of ‘‘ the life of Robert Barclay,’’ 
was read by Eleanor Foulke. A short poem ‘‘ The Inquiry,’’ 
was read by Milton Johnson. A voluntary reading was 
given by Isaac W. Reeder, ‘‘Some Account of Nicholas 
Brown "’ ; also a recitation by Martha Morgan, ‘‘ Crossing the 
Bar."' Sentiments were given from William Penn, and the 
meeting adjourned. The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Penrose Roberts, Seventh month 16th, 1903. 

A. B. R., Cor. Sec. 





Woopstown, N. J.—The meetings of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Woodstown have been held throughout the 
year, with a good average attendance, and considerable 
interest has been manifested. We have had able papers, 
upon topics that concern Friends, and have had with us, 
Joseph Elkinton of Media, who told us about the ‘‘ Doukho- 
bors,’’ and Judge Ashman, of Philadelphia, who gave a 
lecture upon the subject of ‘‘ Equal Rights.”’ 

At our last meeting held Sixth month 25th, 1903, one of 
our young members, Helen G. Borton, who has lately 
returned from the Emerson School of Oratory, Boston, gave 
a recital ‘‘ The Last Word,’’ by Van Dyke, before a large 
audience. Her rendering of this selection was very impres- 
sive ; there was a great stillness throughout the house, as she 
told of the students in that old City of Antioch, and followed 
the career of one of them throughout his different experiences, 
demonstrating that a Christian life is the only satisfying one 
to be led. Those who have heard this Recital feel that itisa 
rare treat. On motion the Association adjourned to meet 
again Ninth month 24th, 1903. 

ELIZABETH L. Davis, Sec. 





BURLINGTON (N. J.) Frrst-pay ScHooL Union.—The 
Burlington First-day School Union was held at the Mount 
Sixth month 13th, 1903. The reports from the various 


schools comprising the Union were read and showed much 
interest, and that the lesson leaves are 
greatly assist the teachers in their work. 
A pleasant feature was the reading of a poem prepared 
for and read at the 1ooth Anniversary of the building of the 
Meeting-house, which was celebrated in 1875, anumber being 
present who gave interesting accounts of that meeting, and of 


appreciated and 
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the large First-day School formerly held there, but which in 
recent years, by removal and death, lost many of its working 
members and was finally closed sometime ago. It was the 
desire of the Union that an effort be made to re-establish the 
school and to that end the following committee was appointed ; 
Alfred Cox, Randolph Swain, Ella Lundy, George Lundy, 
A. Peasly Potts, Joseph F. Taylor, Sarah Lamb, Willett 
Shinn, Edward Warren, Charlotte Black, Laura N. Rogers, 
Frank S. Zelly, who will meet at the Mount Meeting-house 
Seventh month sth at 1o a. m. 





MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at Herbert Deacon's, on Sixth month 12th. The meeting 
was called to order by reading a portion of the Bible. On 
calling the roll thirty responded, an addition of five new 
members. 

The literary exercises were opened by Mary S. Harvey, 
who gave an excellent answer to the question, ‘‘ Give the 
origin, history and effect of Young Friends’ Associations ?"’ 
The first Association was called Sixth month 11th, 1888, by 
eleven men and woman, who agreed that this great need 
existed in the Society of Friends. Within a year over thirty 
men and women had taken up the work. The first associations 
were Philadelphia, Norristown, Langhorne, and Newtown. 
In six years the small band increased to several hundred, and 
in fifteen years there were sixty-four Associations and over 
4,000 members. Our Association was formed on Twelfth 
month 22d, 1898, at Thomas S. Gibbs, and its history, we 
are gratified to know, has left a pleasing remembrance ; with 
the assistance of the seniors it has created a thirst for 
knowledge that the rising generation will be pleased to 
accept.’’ This paper was prepared by Cyrus S. Moore. 

Martha E. Gibbs read an excellent answer, the question 
being, ‘‘ How does bearing others burdens lighten our own?"’ 
‘* Bearing one anothers burdens ’’ is the scriptural injunction, 
and by so doing, ye will lighten your own. How may we 
bear each others burdens? Not by keeping aloof from our 
friends when in grief or distress, not by a solemn countenance 
and discouraging words when our counsel or aid is asked; 
but by cheerful looks and hopeful, encouraging words. Let 
us give up the best that is at our command. If our burden at 
times seems too heavy to be borne alone let us take it to a 
friend in whom we can trust. In sorrow and affliction it is a 
great boon to have sympathetic friends. Let us not shut 
ourselves up in the darkness of despair, but seek the blessed 
light that may chase away the clouds that have covered our 
horizon, and cause the sunshine of hope and joy to fill our 
hearts. ‘‘No man liveth to himself alone,’ so cast about 
thee for the privilege that may be thine to lighten some 
despondent heart and thus fulfill the Scriptures. 

Joanna Shreve gave the usual current topics. Elizabeth 
B. Zelley read an article from the INTELLIGENCER, entitled, 
‘‘The Higher Tolerance.’’ Edith S. Gibbs and Dorothy 
Deacon declaimed. Charlotte Deacon recited ‘‘ The Flowers’ 
Praise.’’ After usual silence adjourned to meet Seventh month 
11th at the home of William P. Pray. 

M. E. Harvey, Secretary. 

Accorink, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Warrington Gillingham, Sixth month 7th, 1903. 
The meeting was opened by the president reading the goth 
Psalm. A biography of Edward Stabler was read by Sarah 
E. Cox. Part of the fourth chapter of Janney’s History was 
read by Ellen Lukens. 

After recess and roll call Reuben R. Gillingham read a 
very good essay on ‘‘ The Efficacy of Prayer.’’ Lida 
Gillingham's recitation, ‘‘ Work and Life,’’ was enjoyed by 
all present. As several who were on duty were absent, Ella 
Gillingham volunteered an excellent recitation. 

The meeting adjourned after a short silence to meet at 
the home of Courtland Lukens, Seventh month 5th, 1903. 

LEwETTA Cox, Secretary. 





SEVEN new Cardinals have been appointed, and but for 


the death of Cardinal Vaughan there wculd now be the full 
number, seventy. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL. 

THE ninth annual commencement of the George School 
took place on Fifth-day, Sixth month 18th. The exercises 
were opened with a Scripture reading, the 19th Psalm, by 
the Principal, Dr. Joseph S. Walton. After a few moments 
of silence the speakers from the graduating class were 
introduced. Roy S. Hutchison, of Newtown, Pa., spoke on 
‘¢ The Ballot and the Conscience’’ ; R. Alice Langsdorf, of 
Flora Dale, Pa., on ‘‘ Whittier, the Prophet of Freedom ”’ ; 
Florence B. Stackhouse, of Salem, N. J., on ‘‘ The Tragedy 
of Labor’’; Howard E. Smith, of Buckmanville, Pa., on 
‘« The Monroe Doctrine.’’ 

The commencement address was by President Joseph 
Swain, of Swarthmore College. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Principal of the School, made a 
brief address to the graduates and presented the diplomas. 
The class numberedeighteen. Thenamesare: George Eliot 
Barlow, Colwyn, Pa. ; Mary Janés Blackburn, Fishertown, 
Pa. ; Sara Elma Brown, Irene, Va. ; John Stokes Clement, 
Constitution, Md. ; Ernest Reed Darby, Williamsport, Md. ; 
Erie Esther Fox, Short Creek, Ohio; Granville Hibberd, 
New Windsor, Md.; Roy Schofield Hutchison, Newtown, 
Pa. ; Rebecca Alice Longsdorf, Flora Dale, Pa. ; Margaret 
Louise Pierpont, Paeonian Springs, Va.; James Nevins 
Richardson, Torresdale, Pa. ; George Simpson Roberts, New 
Hope, Pa.; Alice Edna Smedley, Willistown Inn, Pa. ; 
Harriet White Sheppard, Norristown, Pa. ; Howard Eastburn 
Smith, Buckmanville, Pa.; Florence Bowen Stackhouse, 
Salem, N. J.; Marion Watson, Oak Lane, Pa.; Norman 
Butler Zimmerman, Norristown, Pa. 

The scholarships to Swarthmore College were awarded to 
George S. Roberts and Alice E. Smedley. 

Two other members of the class expect to go to college 
next fall, Ernest R. Darby to Lehigh University and Howard 
E. Smith to Perdue University. Sara E. Brown and Roy S. 
Hutchison expect to attend college later on. 

John S. Clement, James N. Richardson and Florence B. 
Stackhouse will return to George School next year to do 
graduate work, and to assist in the work of the school. R. 
Alice Langsdorf will engage in public school work in Adams 
county. Harriet W. Sheppard will teach in Sherwood 
Boarding School, Sandy Springs, Md. 

Among the other members of the class who expect to go 
into business or to take up duties at home, Granville H. 
Hibberd, who has taken the agricultural course, is going to 
put his schooling to practical test on the farm. 

Dr. Walton made the announcement that the grounds 
devoted to out-door exercises have been named ‘‘ Sharon 
Field,’’ and that the new dormitory for boys is to be called 
‘« Drayton Hall,’’ from the birthplace of George Fox. 

Work is already well under way on Drayton Hall, and 
the committee expect it, as well as the improvements to the 
main building, to be ready for occupancy in time for the 
opening of school next fall. 








VALUE OF EDUCATION. 

Those who regard higher education as a social ornament, 
valueless except as a badge for the delight of its possessor, 
and those who regard culture as the private perquisite of the 
elect few, are alike in the wrong. The presence of men of 
culture and training raises the value of everything about 
them. It insures the success of enterprise, the safety of 
person and property, the contact with righteousness of 
thought and action which is the mainspring of right thought 
and right deed in the future. 

Moreover, if clear thinking with clean living is good for 
the elect few, it is equally good for the mutable many. 
Culture not only raises the man above the mass, it turns the 
masses into men. That the multitude may imagine them- 
selves men before they hold a man’s grasp on life is the 
grievous danger of Democracy. Here again the University 
plays its part, teaching the relative value of ideals. Under 
its criticism men learn that good results are better than good 
intentions, and that they demand a far higher order of skill 
and courage.—[David Starr Jordan, in Atlantic Monthly.] 
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LOCUST VALLEY. 

Friends’ Academy closed a successful year on Sixth 
month 19th. Henry Wilbur, of New York, the speaker of 
the day, urged his audience to strive to live the life of ser- 
vice, optimistic and hopeful, doing well their life work what- 
ever it might be. In the evening the annual meeting of the 
academy ‘‘ Reunion’’ was held, and although stormy weather 
prevented a full attendance the evening was an enjoyable 
one. An interesting program was rendered, consisting of 
recitations by Sadie Bayles Brown, the ‘‘ Reunion’’ paper by 
Emily R. Underhill, music by Daniel Underhill, Edna B. 
Downing and Elizabeth M. Lamb, reminiscences of early 
days at Friends’ Academy by J. Bell, one of the first 
students, and a review of the years’ work by Principal 
Jackson. 

Two changes occur next year in the faculty of the school : 
Anna Jones, normal graduate and teacher of experience in 
New York State, takes the place of Eloise Lelandin the 
Lower Intermediate, and J. Donald Zulich, of West Chester 
Normal, Penna., takes the position of instructor in science, 
left vacant by Perry C. Pike, who goes to study medicine in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The pupils of the school have been, during the past year, 
as usual, remarkably free from serious illness. The great 
number of applications already received gives guarantee of a 
full school for the year of 1903-'04. M. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


EL1zA SPROAT TURNER, who died at her home near Chadd's 
Ford, Pa., on Sixth month 2oth, was well known in social 
and educational circles. Beginning in her early childhood she 
was a writer of satiric verse, much of which appeared in the 
‘‘Woman's Journal,’’ Boston. From her first husband, 
Nathaniel Randolph, who died soon after their marriage, she 
inherited a fortune which she devoted largely to public works. 
She afterward married Joseph Turner, a lawyer. 

She was one of the early abolitionists and took part in 
organizing the first woman suffrage society in Pennsylvania. 
In 1876 she was active in promoting the ‘‘ Country Week "’ 
movement, which has since grown to such large proportions. 
Early in 1877, she was the most energetic of the founders of 
the New Century Club, the first woman's club in Pennsylvania. 
Its later development in the New Century Guild for Working 
Women, was entirely her inspiration, she being supported by 
able helpers. 


Tong Sing, the story of whose training in our faith is told 
in ‘‘A Chinese Quaker: an Unfictitious Novel,’’ has been 
received as a member by Dover Monthly Meeting, New 
Hampshire, —he having expressed a desire to be a member 
of the same monthly meeting as Joel and Hannah E. Bean. 
The ‘‘ boy ’’ of the story, in whose education Whittier deeply 
interested himself, is now a man of, perhaps, thirty. He 1s 
said tobe a MandarininChina. Hewasa member of College 
Park Association of Friends, and was prepared for college by 
Joel Bean's daughter Lydia. 


. At the recent commencement of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania the degree of A.M. was conferred on John L. Carver, of 
the Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. The degree of Ph. D. 
was conferred on J. Russell Smith, who has been appointed 
an Instructor in Commercial Geography in the University. 


Silvanus P. Thompson, the English scientist, has been 
acknowledged as a minister by Westminster and Longford 
Monthly Meeting, London. 


William W. Birdsall has been elected Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


Tue Radical Socialist group in the French Chamber of 
Deputies has adopted a resolution urging the immediate 
negotiation of a treaty of arbitration between Great Britain 
and France. 


accident. 


have passed away and left no sign, save, perhaps, a faded 
sampler or a characteristic smile inherited by their grand- 
children. 

charm survives, and among these a high place must certainly 
be given to the delightful Quaker maiden whose diary has 
been published by the pious care of Mr. Myers.”’ . 


California number. 






LITERARY NOTES. 


THE London A/sheneum gives a page review of ** Sally 
Wister's Journal,’’ edited by Albert C. Myers, and among 
other things says: ‘* Sally Wister is one of those charming 
maidens whose memory has been preserved—like that of 


Dorothy Osborne or the Jessamy bBride—by a fortunate 
We shall never know how many as sweet and fair 


Thus we have to make the most of the few whose 





The Atlantic Monthly for Seventh month is largely a 
Herbert Bashford, editor of ‘The 
Literary West,’’ has a paper on ‘‘ The Literary Development 


of the Pacific Coast,"’ President David Starr Jordan of Stan- 
ford University writes upon ‘‘ The Voice of the Scholar :"’ 


President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of California University 


treats ‘‘A National Type of Culture;’’ and Prof. Gayley 
furnishes a paper entitled ‘‘ What is Comparative Literature ?”’ 


Ethel J. Hussey, in ‘‘ Life at a Mountain Observatory,”’ 


describes the great Lick astronomical settlement. 


On natural history subjects, John Muir writes a charac- 


teristic article apropos of Professor Sargent’s monumental 
American Silva, and Bradford Torrey describes some adven- 
tures and discoveries among Western birds. 





This issue of the Cen/ury is distinctively a fiction number. 
It contains also, however, a Wesley article by Professor C. T. 


Winchester of the English Literature department of Wesleyan 


University. Of especial interest are the ‘‘ Unpublished 
Letters of Sir Walter Scott’’ with notes by Mary Ann Watts 
Hughes, to whom the letters were written. The article 
‘Who was Hammurabi?’’ tells of the recent discovery at 
Susa of the earliest code of law. i 





Scribner's Magazine this month is mainly a war number 
with an article on ‘* Gettysburg’’ by the Confederate General 
Gordon, and Charles E. Magoun’s account of the War 
Department's administration of Civil Government in the 
annexed islands. Aside from these, especially interesting 
articles are ‘‘ The Canadian Rivermen,'’ ‘‘ The Cedars of 
Lebanon,’’ and ‘‘A Night in the Room of Andreas Hofer."’ 





The single exception to fiction in Liffincott's is a paper 
by Maude Howe—a daughter of Julia Ward Howe— 
entitled ‘‘A Roman Holiday.’’ It gives intimate details 
about housekeeping in the Eternal City, being her own 
housekeeping experiences during a hot summer in Rome. 
The street cries of vendors of fruit and milk are given with 
the musical notes, and the author's descriptions are brimming 
with a humor not inimical to her valuable facts. 





In Harper's Magazine Professor Shaler, speaking of 
‘Plant and Animal Intelligence,’’ affirms that we are not 
justified in saying that plants have no capacity for thought. 
‘© A Port of All the World’’ means, of course, New York 
and its immigrants and descendants of immigrants. David 
Graham Phillips describes ‘‘The Business of Running a 
Church.”’ Professor Lounsbury discusses ‘‘ The Standard of 
Pronunciation in English.’’ 

‘* Navigation above the Clouds ’’ is an account of a journey 
on Lake Titicaca, in South America. 





The /ndian’s Friend is a monthly twelve-page paper, the 
organ of The National Indian Association, of which Amelia 
S. Quinton, of Philadelphia, is president. It gives a record 
of current legislation for Indians, suggests to workers in the 
cause where practical help can be given and gives achronicle 
of work done by those who are actively devoting themselves 
to the Indian’s welfare. It is a paper of the greatest interest 


and value to those who wish to keep posted as to what is 
going on along this line of philanthropic work. 
is Marie E. Ives, New Haven, Conn. 
is 30 cents a year. 


The editor 
The subscription price 
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THERE are few who know how much good these im- 
migrants bring with them, the love of art and useful 
accomplishments for which they find no market. 

I know a man in Chicago who was put out of his 
rooms in a tenement because he had carved his door 
in the evenings when he came home weary from work 
and sought to tell what there was better in him. It 
was exquisite work, the same he had done in a church 
in Italy, he said, proudly, which is double-starred in 
Baedeker. Another had trouble with his landlord be- 
cause he decorated his ceiling with stucco. This man 
said that he had been paid for such work at home, 
but he supposed he ought not to have attempted it 
here, where the “ American people like everything 
smooth and such a queer white.” These men were 
artists, but they were not appreciated in their new 
surroundings. 

The children are eager to learn, and in many fam- 
ilies they have adequate instructors in their parents, 
from whom they have inherited artistic tastes, but 
they grow ashamed of it, as they see that it has no re- 
ward, and they lose their heritage in our materialistic 
surroundings. 

We once had a Greek play in Hull House, played 
by the fruit peddlers, who are laborers in the summer 
time. We found out that these Greeks knew and had 
read the stories of Homer, and they were delighted to 
play before the Americans, that they might illustrate 
and emphasize the fact that they were not barbarians. 
One man always prayed before rehearsing his part, 
and I asked him the reason for his prayer. He told 
me that he prayed for power to properly present the 
honor and glory of ancient Greece to the ignorant 
people of America, and he was absolutely sincere. 

We very freely express our opinion of the immi- 
grants to this country, but we don't always stop to 
think or to question what they may think of us. The 
answers would be informative and useful. 


ise, Chicago before a 
yrted in the Chicago Chronicle 


lane oint meeting of 
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THE LONG ROAD OVER THE HILL. 
CopsE, and meadow, and wimpling stream 
And voices, calling to flocks that stray ; 
And the loitering herd ; and the plodding team ; 
And the hamlet, fair in the dying day : 
Blossoming orchards, branching wide ; 
A rose-gray tower ; a dusky mill, 
Murmuring low, by the waterside— 
And the long road over the hill ! 


O my soul, wilt thou farther fare ? 
Here is plenty, and here is peace. 
Surely blessed, beyond compare, 
Are these, secure in their tranquil lease, 
Who take, with thanks, what the Gods bestow— 
Flower and fruit, of the fields they till— 
And tarry, content, while the travellers go 
By the long road over the hill. 


Never the call to strife they hear— 
Never the din of the moiling throng ; 

But blitheful greetings, and sounds of cheer— 
Praise at matin, and even-song : 

These, and the mill-wheel’s drowsy hum, 
Pipe of bird, and babble of rill, 

And the tinkle of bells, when the slow kine come 
To the hamlet under the hill. 


And thus, for aye, would I have them bide— 
Wholly happy, and simply wise ; 
Never to dream of a boon denied, 
Far adventure, or vain emprise, 
Never a foot from the fold should stray ! 
But I would be the traveller, still, 
Who looks, and envies—and goes his way— 
The long road over the hill. 
— William Young, in Scribner's Magazine. 


THE OLD FARM. 
Recited by the author at an evening meeting during the week of New 
York Yearly Meeting. " 
FINE old farm, for a hundred years 
Kept in the family name, 
Cornfields laden with golden ears 
Oft as the harvest came. 


Crowded barn and crowded bin 

And still the loads kept coming in, 
Rolling in for a hundred years, 

Till che fourth of the family name appears. 


Orchard covered the slope of the hill, 

Cider, forty barrels, they say, 

Were sure in their season to come from the mill 
To be tasted round on Thanksgiving day. 


They drank as they worked and they drank as they ate, 
Winter and summer, early and late, ; 
Counting it surely a great mishap 

To be found without a barrel on tap. 


But as the seasons crept along 
And passions fast into habits grew, 
Their appetites became as strong 
As ever a hapless drunkard knew. 


And they worked the less and squandered more, 
Chiefly for rum, at the village store, 

Till called by the sheriff one bitter day, 

To sign the homestead farm away. 


The father all shattered and scented with rum, 
The mother so sick and pale and thin, 

Under the weight of her sorrows dumb, 

In debt for the bed she was dying in. 


Oh, how she wept! and a flood of tears 
Swept down her temples bare ; 

And the father, already bowed with years, 
Bowed lower with despair. 


Drink! drink! it had ripened into woe 
For them and all they loved below, 
Facing them, poor and old and gray, 
To sign the homestead farm away. 


Many sad scenes I've met in life, 

And many a call to pray, 

But the saddest of all was the drunkards wife 
Signing the farm she loved away. 


Home, once richest in all the town, 
Home in that fatal cup poured down, 
Worse than fire or floods’ dismay, 
Drunkard, signing the farm away ! 


JOHN SHOTWELL. 


AmonG those who were graduated from Oberlin College 


| on the 24th is Carroll Napier Langston, a negro of St. Louis. 


|; Same 


His brother, John Mercer Langston, was graduated from the 
me college in tg01. Professor Arthur D. Langston, * 
principal of Dumas School of St. Louis, father of the young 


| men, was graduated from Oberlin in 1877. John M. Langston, 
formerly a member of Congress, father of Professor A. D. 


Langston, was graduated from Oberlin College in 1849. 


Thus three generations of the Langston family have been 
graduated from Oberlin, 
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Woman Suffrage. 
WomaAN suffrage should be urged, in my opinion, not from 
any predictions of what women will do with their votes after 
they get them, but on the ground that by all the traditions of 


our government, by all the precepts of its early founders, by 
all the axioms which lie at the foundation of our political 
principles, woman needs the ballot for self-respect and self- 
protection. 

The woman of old times who did not read books of 
political economy or attend meetings, could retain her self- 
respect ; but the woman of modern times, with every step 
she takes in the higher education, finds it harder to retain 
that self-respect while she is in a republican government and 
yet not a member of it. She can study all the books in the 
political economy alcove of the Bryn Mawr College ; she can 
master them all; she can know more about them perhaps 
than any man of her acquaintance ; and yet to put one thing 
she has learned there in practice by the simple process of 
dropping a piece of paper into a ballot-box— she can no more 
do that than she could put out her slender finger and stop 
the planet in its course. 

Then as to self-protection. We know there have been 
great improvements in the laws regarding women. What 
brought about those improvements? The steady labor of 
women going before Legislatures year by year and asking 
for something they were not willing to give, the ballot ; but, 
as a result of it, to keep the poor creatures quiet, some law 
was passed removing a restriction. The old En; lish writer 
Pepys, according to his diary, after spending a good deal of 
money for himself finds a little left and buys his wife a new 
gown, because, he says, ‘‘ It is fit that the poor wretch should 
have something to content her.’" I have seen many laws 
passed for the advantage of women and they were generally 
passed on that principle. 

Women have lavished their strength to secure ordinary 
justice in the form of laws which a single woman inside the 
State House, armed with the position of member of the 
Legislature and representing a sex who had votes, could have 
had righted with no effort whatever. Every man knows the 
weakness of a disfranchised class of men. The whole race 
of women is disfranchised, and they suffer in the same way. 
—[Thomas Wentworth Higginson. ] 


The Germans of the Northwest. 

THE author of a new book on the history of the Germans in 
Wisconsin presents a very interesting summary of the change 
that has come over the German population in the Northwest 
within the past two decades. The German language has 
rapidly gone out of use and English has taken its place, 
even in acity like Milwaukee, where 30 years ago one could 
hear little but German spoken on the street. In that same 
city, too, ‘‘where German blood runs in the veins of two- 
thirds of the population, it is harder to arouse interest ina 
German undertaking than in many cities where the German 
element is comparatively weak. 

Whatever clannish German spirit there is in the country 
is found almost exclusively in the eastern seaport cities, 
instead of in the great western cities—St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and Milwaukee—as formerly.'’ This means that 
the process of Americanization is-quickest and most complete 
in the West, while it is slowest in a place like New York, 
which remains more closely in touch with European influences 
than the great interior towns.—[Springfield Republican. ] 


A Business Parable. 
Once a farmer had one thousand eight hundred bushels of 
wheat, which he sold, not to a single grain merchant, but to 
one thousand eight hundred different dealers, a bushel each. 


A few of them paid him in cash, but far the greater number 
said it was not convenient then; they would pay later. A 
few months passed and the man’s bank account ran low. 
‘«« How is this?’’ he said. ‘‘ My one thousand eight hundred 
bushels of grain should have kept me in affluence until 





another crop is raised, and | have parted with the grain and 
have instead only a vast number of accounts, so small and 
scattered that | cannot get around and collect fast enough to 
pay expenses.’’ So he posted up a public notice and asked 
all those who owed him to pay quickly. But few came. 
The rest said, ‘‘ Mine is only a small matter, and I will go 
and pay one of these days,’’ forgetting that though each 
account was very small, when all were put together they 
meant a large sum tothe man. Things went on thus; the 
man got to feeling so badly that he fell out of bed and awoke, 
and running to his granary found his one thousand eight 


hundred bushels of wheat still safe there. He had only been 
dreaming. ae 
CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE President's decision to send to the Czar the petition of 
B'nai B'rith regarding the treatment of the Jews in Russia is 
not without precedent. Twice before, within the last twenty- 
five years, the United States has called the attention of Russia 
to the sufferings of Jews in Russia. There is no reason 
whatever to fear that international embarrassment of any 
nature will be caused. The following shows the tone of the 
petition: ‘‘ Far removed from your Majesty's dominions, 
living under different conditions and owing allegiance to 
another Government, your petitioners yet venture in the name 
of civilization to plead for religious liberty ard tolerance ; to 
plead that he who led his own people and all others to the 
shrine of peace will add new lustre to his reign and fame by 
leading a new movement that shall commit the whole world in 
opposition to religious persecutions."’ 

THE new primary election law in Massachusetts, which is 
compulsory for Boston and optional for other towns and cities, 
is a modified form of that prevailing in Minnesota. It provides 
that all caucuses of all parties must be held at the same time 
and at the regular polling places for ordinary elections where 
the polls will be kept open at least nine hours. For a State 
election delegates of each party will be chosen for the State 
conventions to nominate State officers. For city elections the 
primary makes all nominations directly without the interven- 
tion of any delegate conventions. In Minnesota the primaries 
make all nominations directly except in the case‘of State 
officers—thus doing away with a mass of delegate conventions 
that will be retained in Massachusetts. 

Anybody can become a candidate on the primary election 
tickets of any party by securing the signatures of five voters 
to represent a ward, and five for each ward of a district 
selected at large, if he would represent a district. The 
different party ballots will be printed on paper of a distinct 
color for each party. The voter must state what party ballot 
he wants and his choice is to be announced so that all present 
may hear. He will then mark his ballot as at the regular 
election, and he must continue thereafter with the same 
party until he goes before the election commissioners of the 


locality and in writing requests to be enrolled with some 
other party. 


CLARENCE DARROW, counsel for the miners before the 
Anthracite Strike Commission, in various addresses has been 


warning organized labor against excessive demands, 
promiscuous boycotting and unreasonable strikes. He sees 


peril for the unions in the limitation of production. He 
suggests that the aims of labor organizations should be to 
increase production, and to secure a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. Such a quest, he believes, will make unionism 


‘« lasting and triumphant,"’ and he thinks it can be pursued 
to successful issue by political action. 


IN connection with the ‘‘peonage’’ cases in Alabama 
there has been a great deal of talk about ‘‘a revival of 
slavery."’ The fact seems to be thatthe convict labor system 
has developed into what is as bad as slavery, and it has 
become necessary for the courts to adopt the most stringent 
measure to putastopto it. Butthereis no sort of countenance 
of it on the part of the communities in which it exists, and 


the disclosures have come through the efforts of the local 
grand juries. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


Major JAMES BuRTON Ponp, the well-known manager of 
lecturing tours, died at his home in Jersey City. 


THE Chicago Railway Express Drivers, aftera long strike, 
have been granted a wage increase of 10 per cent. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS to the number of 12,000 to 15,000 
assembled in Concord, N. H., in response to the invitation 
of Mary Baker Eddy to visit her home. 


On Sixth month 25th work was begun onthe Pennsylvania 
Railroad tunnel which is to extend under North River, con- 
necting New York City with the Jersey side. 


Moy Wau, a Chinese boy, was one of the winners of the 
cash prizes offered by the New Vork Times for the best essays 
by public school pupils on the founding of New York. 


DuRInNG the fiscal year ending with Sixth month 604,924 
aliens arrived in New York as against 479,791 for the year 
before, an increase of 125,133. 


An explosion in a mine of the Union Pacific Coal Company 
at Hanna, Wyoming, caused the entombment of 200 miners. 
A man entering a condemned shaft caused the explosion. 


PROFESSOR COUNT ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS, the famous 
Oriental scholar of Italy, is on his way to this country for a 
three months’ course of lectures before American universities. 


BooOKER T. WASHINGTON’S ‘‘ Up from Slavery’’ is to be 
translated into the Zulu language for the benefit of those who 
are trying to better the condition of the masses of their 
country-men. 


GOVERNOR Bares, of Massachusetts has appointed as 
chairman of the state board of arbitration and conciliation, 
Willard Howland a prominent lawyer who has served in both 
branches of the Legislature. 


THE price of coal went upten cents a ton on the first. On 


the first of next month another ten cents is to be added, and | 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF/71TH Mo. 6.—-FrreNps’ FLOWER AND 
Fruit Mission meets each Second-day 
at 151 Fairmount Ave., at I p. m., to 
distribute flowers. 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 
7TH Mo. 4. — NEW YORK Monta y | 


Meeting at 15th St. and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York, at 2.30 p. m. 


7TH Mo. II. 
Friends’ 
William P. Pray. 
7TH Mo. 5-— JOSEPH POWELL, OF DARBY, 
has appointed a Meeting for Divine | 
Worship, to be held in Plymouth Meet- 
ing House, at3 p.m. The youth are 
particularly invited. At the close a 
reading will be given: Subject, ‘‘ The | = 
Divine Immanence."’ 


7TH Mo. 
under the care 
Western 


“TH Mo. 5.—YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIA- | 
‘ , 
tion, Accotink, Va., at the home of | 


ING 
Courtland Lukens. 





| 
| 
j 





— MANSFIELD 
Association at the home of 


12.—A CIRCULAR MEETING 
of a Committee of 
Quarterly Meeting at Mill- 
creek, Pa., at 3 o'clock p. m. 


REDUCED RATES TO BOSTON. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEET- 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


On account of the meeting of the 


so on each month. By Tenth month ist the price will be back 
at the basis which prevailed after the strike, $6.75. 


THE statistics of library gifts during the past year in 
America, show that the money thus disposed of amounted 
to $10,306,407, of which Mr. Carnegie’s donations were 
$6,679,000. These figures include books and buildings. 


SoME of the bituminous miners of Pennsylvania, seem to 
be determined to resist the child labor law, taking the ground 
that boys under sixteen had better be helping to support the 
family than at school. Every effort, however, will be made 
to enforce the law rigorously. 


As a result of his experiment in rice farming near Del Rio, 
Texas, with a colony of four Japanese, K. Isomoto, the 
Japanese expert, has decided to return home and organize a 
colony of 100 farmers to settle on lands in the rice belt of 
Texas along the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


RECENT British and American consular reports show for 
the past ten years an increase of over 200 per cent. in the 
exportation of American flour to China and to ports contribut- 
ing to the consumption of China, the increased consumption 
being due for the most part to the demand for flour among 
immigrants returned from the United States where they have 
learned to use it. 


THE final make-up of the new German Reichstag is as 
follows: Clericals, 102; ‘‘Socialists,", 81; Conservatives, 
Free Conservatives, 19 ; National Liberals, 51; Richter 
Radicals, 21 ; Barth Radicals, 9 ; South German Radicals, 
6; Poles, 16; Alsatians, 9; Anti-Semites, 9; Agrarians 
and Peasants’ League, 7; Hanoverians, 3; Danes, 1; 
Independents, 11. 


Bishop O'Connor, of Newark, N. J., conferred the degree 
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| of A. B. on the first graduates of the first Roman Catholic 


college in the United States for the higher education of women 
—the college of St. Elizabeth at Convent Station, N. J. The 
class numbered four. The young women were warned that 
their education was not for. any other calling than that of 
‘* adorning and ennobling the Christian home."’ 


Under- 


Men’s Summer 
wear Specials. 


Younc We aim to show every desirable make 
and quality and to give the best values 
in all grades ; consequently we sell good 
Balbriggan Underwear at 20c a garment, 
and various other grades up to the finest 
Silk Underwear from Brettle, of London. 
We call especial attention to the sale of 
excellent Underwear for men now in pro- 


gress in our Eighth Street Annex : 


Men’s Balbriggan Underwear 


Six hundred dozens in a light summer weight; 
Shirts with long or short sleeves; strictly 
firsts, and worth much more than our price— 


20c each. 


7TH MO. 5.—THE FRIENDS OF WHITE 
Plains will meet at Sarah Knowlton’s, 
45 Lexington Ave., for religious service. 
All Friends are welcome. 


7TH Mo. 5.—READING MEETING, I1 A. M., 


will be visited by Philadelphia Quar- | 
visit | 


terly Meetings Committee to 


smaller branches. 


7TH Mo. 5.—THE VISITING COMMITTEE 
of Salem Quarterly Meeting, will attend 
the meeting at Woodbury, on First-day 
morning, at 10 o'clock. John J. Cor- 
nell is also expected to attend. 


| ton, Mass., July 6th to roth, the Pennsy]- 
| vania Railroad Company will sell excur- 


its lines west and south of Princeton, 
| Hightstown, Tennent and Long Branch, 


| depositing ticket 


| ment of fee of fifty cents, extension of 


| information consult nearest ticket agent. | 


National Educational Association, at Bos- 


Men’s Balbriggan Underwear 
Very fine combed Egyptian Balbriggan ; 
shirts have bound necks and long or short 
sleeves ; drawers have double bicycle seats, 
suspender straps and French bands; strictly 
firsts of a soc quality—now 3g9c each. 


sion tickets to Loston from all points on 


on July 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th, good going 
on those dates and good to return between 
July 8th and 12th, inclusive, at rate of 
single fare for the round trip, plus $2. By 
with Joint Agent at 
Boston, on or before July 11th, and pay- 


Men’s Jean Drawers 
The celebrated B. V. D. Pepperell make; 
none better made 
at 39¢ each. 


; regular soc value—special 


return limit may be obtained to September ’ 0 
1st. For stop-over privileges and further Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER, 
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skillful preparation, and 
p U R 7 FOO D excellent service are dis- 

tinctive features of 
Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 





FLORIDA BY SEA. 


en a. eu 





Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue 
Uptown offices, 828 and roos Chestnut Street, Philad’a 

Cc. wWetanes, of V. P. oof T. MM. W..P. 
TURNER,G. P. A. Genera! offices, Baltimore, Md. 


Accommoda- 
Tour Book 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 








New Books and. Pamphlets. 





The [leaning of Quakerism. An acdress by Johr 
William Graham. 64 pages fo.1 By mail $0.12 
“The reading of which is a spirituai feast.””— 


Frienpns’ INTeLLIGENCER 


Education an. Religion. 


An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages 


fo.10. By mail, $0.1, 11. 


The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- | 


pointof the Society of Friends. 
Graham. 64 pages. fo 1 


The Doukhobors. 


By John William 
By mail, $0.12. 


3y Joseph Etkinton. A historical 


review, with the author's personal experience among | 


them last summer. I)lustrated, $2.0c 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- | 


tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


ee 
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Seventeen Cents per year for 
One Thousand Dollars of Life 
Insurance for Fifteen Years ! 
This is the record of policy No. 
43,964, maturing July 5th, 1go1!. 
Particulars free on request. 

PENN [PUTUAL LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


wwwvvuvvvuvwerrerrrvrrrrTe 
SLLALALGAAL AMAA 
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| question ?"’ 





A STATE tour party that found the 
people of acertain county too much inter- 
ested in berries and beans to care any- 
thing for Sunday-school work, reported 
that county organization as ‘‘dead and 
berried.’’—[S. S. Times. ] 


‘*] DON'T want to wear my old hat to 
church,’’ said eight-year-old Gladys ‘‘ not 
even if it does rain. ‘The trimming is all 
worn out, mother.'’ ‘‘ It's the best thing 
for you to wear on a day like this,’’ said 
her mother firmly. ‘‘And you must 
remember that it’s the inside, and not the 
outside, that really matters, little girl !’’ 
‘*Yes'm,’’ said Gladys, eagerly, ‘1 " 


remember ; but the lining®of that hat is 
worn even worse than the trimming is!"’ 
—[Exchange. ] 


EMERSON had read a lecture in a small | 
country town in New England. One old | 
lady, who had expected to find him very | 
obscure in thought and expression, went | 
up to him at the close of the lecture and | 
said, ‘‘O Mr. Emerson, | understood | 
every word you said.”’ ‘*Did you?"’ 
said he: ‘‘then its all up with me.''-- 
[Christian Register. } 


AN old schoolmaster said one day toa 
minister who had come to examine his 
school: ‘‘I believe the children know the 
catechism word for word.’’ 

‘* But do they understand it— that is the 
said the minister 

The schoolmaster merely bowed re- 
spectfully in reply, and the examination 


began. A little boy repeated the fifth 
commandment, ‘‘ Honor thy father and 
| thy mother,’ and he was requested to | 
explain it 

Instead of trying to do so, he said, | 
almost in a whisper, his face covered with | 





blushes 
‘« Yesterday I showed a strange gentle- | 
man over the hill. The sharp stones cut 
my feet, and the gentleman saw they were 
bleeding, and gave me some money to 
buy me shoes. I gave the money to my 


| mother, for she had no shoes, either, and 


I thought I could go barefoot better than 
she could.’ —[ Exchange. | 


RICHARD and Cherry Kearton, who | 
have recently brought out in England a 
new edition of Gilbert White's imperish- 
able book, ‘‘ The Natural History of | 
Selborne,”’ illustrated with photographs | 
of the birds, animalsand insects described | 
by White, adopted methods of getting | 
close to their subjects without alarming 
them which are worth the attention of 
amateur photographers. Sometimes they 
concealed themselves and their camera in 
a stuffed sheep, and sometimes it was a 
stuffed cow that they employed. On other 
occasions they built an artificial hollow 
rock near the hauntof the birds they were 
studying. Sometimes clothing, colored 
like the grass or the soil, served their 
purpose. They photographed not only | 
birds on their nests, and feeding their 
young, but fish in the water, and dragon- 
flies and beetles resting on leaves or stems, 
and even snakes ,in the grass. 


| 
' 
| 
} 
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LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITs BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
William Edward Turner 
British Friend. Smal 
Single copy 12 cents 


By 
(recently ) editor of 
pamphlet. 40 pages. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
3° cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 


LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet Ir pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. so 


copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00 


#*,* All the al 


price 


ove will be sent by mail at the 


s stated 


Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


ealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


“The Best is the Cheapest” 


Applies in a 


two-fold way to 


“NICE” 


Paints, 
Stains, 
Enamels, 
Varnishes, 
Finishes. 


They are the best quality possible, hence 
the most economical, and doubly so 
when you consider that they cost no 
more than inferior goods. 

YOU CANNOT AFFORD, 
Mr Property Owner, to ignore these 
facts when arranging for exterior paint- 
ing and interior finishing. 


Send for Literature. 


EUGENE E. NICE 


272-274 South Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in) 
SURPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 

. Botton WINPENNY, 
VARREN G. GRIFFITH, 
Epwarp G. McCo.tin, 
Avrrep I. PuHItuies, 
Greorce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
EpvGar Dup.ey Farigs, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


. $500,000.00 

. 250,000.00 
50.000.00 

. 42,349.29 
Titles to Real Estate 


Nicuoras Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
osepH R. RHoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
HomaAs R. GILL, 

Cuas. S. HincuMAN, 

Epwarp S. SAyreEs, 

Joun H. Craven, 


PROTECTION 


FROM LOSS BY FIRE 


Household Furniture 


8oc per hundred for five years 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 


BERTOLETT. 


WALL PAPER oft 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
and Rugs 





As Manufac id Imy 


we have a prestige that commands 


turers ar porters 


the very best in quality, the choic- 


est in design and at the greatest 


economy in price. 


Retail — 
| 1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 


PHILsADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. | 





FRIENDS’ 


| Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
| ure in furnishing all information. 


' held at Mt. Gretna, Pa., 
| 5th, 

Company will sell special excursion tickets 
| from New York, Philadelphia, Chestnut 


INTELLIGENCER 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, 
ACTS AS 


$2,500,000 


Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 

Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


TRUSTEE, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee oF CORPORATION MORTGAGES. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rear Estate. 


iE. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Assets of the Company, 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Sane, - 
Surplus belonging to Insurance aereas a 


$ 4,457,613.08 
- 6,317,764.17 
- 6 :015, 271.43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
é President 

ae ice-President 
. . Vice-President 
Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
7 . Trust Officer 

‘ Actuary 

. Assistant Trust Officer 
ag Treasurer 
os. lade ieee . Secretary 


Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Asa S. Wing, a 
Joseph Ashbrook,. . 
J. Roberts Foulke, 
David G. Alsop, 

J. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, Sa V. Watson, 
T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 
Henry Haines, Edward H. Ogden, 
Richard Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 
Charles Hartshorne, . Preston Thomas, 
Asa S. Wing, obert M. Janney, 
Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


REDUCED RATES TO ATLANTA,GA. 
AND RETURN. 

VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
CONVENTION BAPTIS1I 
UNION OF AMERICA, JULY gTH-12TH, 1903. 

On July 6th to gth, inclusive, round 
trip tickets will be sold to Atlanta, Ga., 

via the Southern Railway on account of 
above convention at rate of one fare, 
plus $1.00, from trunk line territory, final 
limit July 15th. 

By depositing ticket with special agent 
at Atlanta on or before July 15thand pay- 
ment of fee of fifty cents, an extension of 
final return limit may be obtained to 
August 15th, 1903. The round trip rate 
from Philadelphia will be $22.50, propor- 
tionately low rates from other points. 

Side trips tickets will be sold from At- 
lanta to various points on July 13th and 
14th, final limit, ten days, at rate of one 
first-class fare, plus 25 cents for the round 
trip. 

Chas. L. 
Agent, Southern 


ACCOUNT NATIONAL 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


Hopkins, District Passenger 
Railway, 828 Chestnut 
will take pleas- 


PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 


RATES TO MT. GRETNA VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD 


REDUCED 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua to be 
July 1st to August 
the Railroad 


1903, Pennsylvania 


Hill, Phoenixville, Wilmington, Perryville, 
Frederick, Md., Washington, D.C., East 
Liberty, Butler, Indiana, Connellsville, 
Bedford, Clearfield, Martinsburg, Belle- 
fonte, Waterford, Canandaigua, Wilkes- 
barre, Tomhicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, 
and principal i arrirepe 
Gretna and ram 

Tickets will, be 


5th, inclusive, and will be good t to return 


until August 13th, inclusive. 
rates, consult ticket agents. 


For specific 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UssE' 


Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs, of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
for Bovkiet.Agents wanted. 


Scientific Sree some. Le, 
CYRUS CHAM r. 
sn! + Media Sta, Philadsiphia i 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 
CREAM AND 
CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. —— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


CRANE’S 





